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In drawing up a Chronological Table for the reader’s convenience, 
it is necessary to say that only some of the dates are certainly 
fixed, but these occur at intervals which form a skeleton table 
into which the other dates can be intercalated without fear of 
any considerable error. 

The History of St. Augustines Monastery, by William Thorn, 
a monk of that house in 1397, gives the following dates :— 
Augustine sent to England, 596; Baptism of Ethelbert, Pente- 
cost, 597; Augustine consecrated, 16th November 597 ; Received 
the Pall, 601; Augustine died, 26th May 605; Ethelbert and 
Bertha kept Christmas at St, Augustine’s, 605 ; Abbot Peter died, 
607 ; Laurentius consecrated the Abbey Church, 618 ; and died, 
614; Ethelbert died, 616; Justus died, 635; Honorius died, 
643 ; Deusdedit died, 664 ; Theodore appointed to the bishopric, 
670. 

Thomas of Elmham, a monk of the same house, in 1412, pre- 
fixed an elaborate Chronologia Augustinensis to his History of 
the Monastery, from which the following dates are taken :— 
Arrival of Augustine, Baptism of Ethelbert, Foundation of the 
Monastery, all in 597; Peter made Abbot, 598 ; Pall sent, 603 ; 
Mellitus and Justus consecrated, 604; Death of Augustine, 26th 
May 605 ; Dedication of the Church by Laurence, 613 ; Death of 
Laurence, 619 ; Death of Mellitus, 625 ; Edwin of Northumbria 
baptized, 627; Death of Justus, 635; Death of Honorius, 653 ; 
Vacancy of eighteen months ; Deusdedit elected, 655 ; Deusdedit 


vil 
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died, 664; Vacancy; Theodore consecrated, 668; arrives in 
England, May 27, 669. 


ray 
586 or 587. Gregory undertakes a mission to England, and is 
recalled. 

590. Gregory made Bishop of Rome. 

596. Augustine leaves Rome for Britain in the spring ; leaves 
the second time, July 28rd. 

597. Augustine consecrated Bishop in autumn. 

597. Baptism of the ten thousand at Christmas. 

598. Laurence and Peter sent to Rome and return. 

598.? Baptism of Ethelbert on Whitsunday. 

601. Arrival from Rome of Abbot Mellitus and his company. 

601. The Pall sent to Augustine. 

603.? The Synod at Augustine’s Oak. 

604. Mellitus consecrated Bishop of East Saxons, and Justus of 
Rochester. 

604. Laurence consecrated before April. 

604. Death of Gregory, 12th March. 

605.? Augustine died, May 26th ; Laurence succeeded. 

613. Monastery of SS. Peter and Paul consecrated. 

616. Ethelbert died ; succeeded by Eadbald. 

617. Flight of Mellitus and Justus to France. 

618. Return of Mellitus and Justus. 

619.? Laurence died, succeeded by Mellitus. 

624, Mellitus dies, April 24th, succeeded by Justus. 

625. Paulinus consecrated, July 21st, for Northumbria. 

627. Justus dies, succeeded after an interval by Honorius. 

630. Monastery of Dover founded ; Conversion of East Anglia 
by Bishop Felix. 

633. Defeat and death of Edwin, King of Northumbria ; return 
to Kent of Ethelburga and Paulinus. 

633. Double monasteries of Folkestone and Lyminge founded, 

635, Conversion of the West Saxons by Bishop Birinus. 


A.D. 


640. 
644. 
653. 
653. 
655. 
664. 


. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE ix 


Eadbald dies, succeeded by Earconberht. 

Paulinus dies at Rochester, succeeded by Ithamar. 

Conversion of the East Saxons by Cedd. 

Honorius dies ; an interval of eighteen months. 

Deusdedit consecrated. 

King Earconbert and Bishop Deusdedit died the same day, 
July 14th ; the former succeeded by Egbert ; a vacancy in 
the see. 


666.? Wigheard sent to Rome and dies there. 


668. 
669. 


Theodore of Tarsus consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The King gave Reculver to Bass the priest to build a 
minster there. 
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AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY 


CHAE TH Rak 
THE RoME OF GREGORY THE GREAT 


THe Rome of Gregory the Great was no longer the 
powerful and splendid city of the early Emperors with 
which we are most familiar. It had long since ceased 
to be the capital of the Empire. From the death of 
Gallienus (A.D. 260), with the short interval of seven 
years of the reigns of Tacitus and Probus (275-282 
A.D.), the Emperors had practically ceased to reside in 
Rome ; the defence of the Empire from the Barbarians 
required their presence nearer the frontiers, at the 
centre of military operations ; and the camp was also 
the court and the centre of political administration. 
When Diocletian divided and reorganised the Empire, 
he founded an Eastern capital at Nicomedia, on the 
eastern shore of the Propontis, which Constantine 
removed to Constantinople on the western shore of 
the Bosphorus. Milan was chosen as the capital of 
the Western Augustus. Both, with the concourse of 
people which public affairs and private interests and 
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pleasures attract to a capital, grew into great cities, 
and were adorned with such splendid public buildings 
as became the dignity of the Empire. 

While a new nobility, of the great officers of the 
army and of the household and of the provincial 
governors, was growing up at the new capitals, the 
great nobles of old Rome held themselves aloof from 
the courts of the imperial adventurers, and kept up the 
splendour and luxury of the ancient city out of the 
revenues of the vast estates acquired by their ancestors 
in all parts of the world which Roman arms had 
subdued. 

This splendid luxury was rudely interrupted. Alaric 
with his Goths appeared before the gates of the 
city in 409 A.D. and was bought off with a great 
ransom. But he came again the following year and 
gave up the city to sack and plunder. 

It was the nobles who suffered most; their wealth 
was the great prize at which the Barbarians aimed ; 
their palaces were the first objects of the pillagers. 
Who shall tell the fate of a proud, luxurious aristo- 
eracy amidst the brutal horrors of a city given up to 
sack and pillage by a horde of Barbarians. Many 
were put to the sword; some were tortured to make 
them reveal the supposed hiding-place of their 
treasures; some disappeared under the ruins of their 
burnt palaces ; some escaped to Africa and elsewhere ; 
some perished under the hardships of their flight. 
Rome was left half consumed by fire and half de- 
populated. Its fate excited the horror and amazement 
of the civilised world. Half a century (455 Ap.) 
later, the Vandals under Genseric completed the 
plunder of the city. “The pillage lasted fourteen 
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days and nights; all that yet remained of public or 
private wealth, of sacred or profane treasure,” down 
to the bronze of the statues and the furniture of 
brass and copper, was carried away in the ships of 
the African conqueror. And yet a third time the 
soldiers of Ricimer, in 472 aA.pD., forced their way 
into the city, and indulged in unrestrained rapine and 
licence, in which the mob and the slaves of the city 
joined them. Rome thus ruined, fell into the con- 
dition of a place of second-rate importance. 

When Theodoric the Ostrogoth made himself master 
of Italy, he took up his residence at Ravenna; but 
he visited Rome, was filled with admiration of the 
grandeur of its ancient monuments, and took pains 
to encourage its returning prosperity. After sixty 
years of subjection to the Gothic yoke, Belisarius 
rescued it (536 A.p.), and added it to the dominions 
of the Eastern Emperor. 

Then came the invasion of the Lombards, who 
occupied the north, the south, and scattered portions 
of the middle of the country; leaving to the Eastern 
Emperor a tract of country between the Adriatic and 
the Apennines around Ravenna, and the three sub- 
ordinate provinces of Rome, Venice, and Naples, 
isolated amidst the Lombard conquests, under the rule 
of the Exarch of Ravenna. During two hundred years 
this division continued under eighteen successive 
Exarchs. It was not till 755 ax. that King Pepin 
gave his Lombard conquests of that year to the See 
of St. Peter, to be held as a fief of the Frankish 
kingdom; and not till the disruption of the Caro- 
lingian Empire, in the latter part of the ninth 
century, that the Pope, together with other feuda- 
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tories, was able to hold his dominions as an inde- 
pendent prince. Our present concern is with Rome 
at the close of the sixth century, when it was still 
part of the Eastern Empire. 

The Roman province extended along the coast from 
Civita Vecchia to Terracina, and inland to Ameria 
and Narni. During the period which we have reached 
—the close of the sixth century—the Duchy of Rome 
was in this condition: it was a dependency of the 
Exarchate of Ravenna, isolated amidst the Lombard 
conquests; ruled by the Exarch and his representa- 
tive in Rome, but left to defend itself by its own 
diplomacy and force, in face of the hostile attitude 
of the Lombard Duke of Beneventum on the south. 
In 570-582, the clergy and Senate collected the 
remains of their ancient opulence, and sent an embassy 
to the Emperor Tiberius 11, asking aid, and offering 
three thousand pounds of gold as their contribution 
to the cost of the expedition. The Emperor declared 
his inability to help them, and returned the money, 
advising the Romans either to buy peace from the 
Lombards with it, or to spend it in hiring the aid 
of the Franks. Rome had reached the lowest point 
of its depression. The influx of wealth from the 
revenues of the provinces had ceased; strangers no 
longer resorted to it for business or curiosity; large 
parts of the city were in ruins; the Campagna was 
falling into the condition of an unwholesome waste, 
from which it has never recovered. So great were 
the miseries of the time, as to produce in many 
minds the belief that the end of the world was 
at hand, 

The Church of Rome had shared in the misfortunes 
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of the city. In the previous centuries, the See, en- 
dowed by the piety of wealthy devotees with estates 
in Italy and the provinces, and further enriched by 
continual offerings, was very wealthy. The legal 
recognition accorded by the Christian Emperors to 
the arbitration of bishops between disputants, and 
the deference paid to their intercession on behalf 
of accused persons, had placed the bishop virtually 
among the chief magistrates of the city; and the 
magistracy of Rome maintained some of the pre- 
tensions of the ancient Senate; the position of the 
Bishop of Rome had therefore been one of great 
wealth, dignity, and influence. 

But the overthrow of the Empire and the ruin of 
Rome had dried up the chief sources of the wealth of 
the See, and, under the rule of Ostrogothic Kings and 
Eastern Emperors, it had lost much of its prestige. 
Both rulers had maintained the right of intervention in 
the appointment of bishops, and both had treated the 
bishops as their subjects. Theodoric had sent Bishop 
John to Constantinople, as his ambassador, to obtain 
for the Arians in the East that toleration which the 
Arians gave to the Orthodox in the West, and on his 
return had cast him into prison for the partial failure 
of his mission, where he shortly died (536 aA.D.). 
Theodahat had sent Bishop Agapetus, as his am- 
bassador, to avert a threatened attack. When 
Belisarius had conquered the city, he, or rather his 
wife Antonina, had summoned Bishop Sylverius to 
her chamber, rated him for treasonable correspondence 
with the besieging Goths, sent him off by sea to 
the East, and caused Vigilius to be elected in his 
place. Vigilius (545 a.p.) had been summoned to 
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court by Justinian to give an account of himeelf, and 
had been detained there seven years, and died on his 
way homeward. The vacillation of Vigilius on the 
ereat theological dispute of the time had even sullied 
the reputation of the See for its soundness in the 
faith, and diminished its spiritual authority. In the 
time of his successor Pelagius, the rest of the Italian 
bishops withdrew from communion with Rome, and 
the province of Aquileia maintained its excommuni- 
cation of Rome for nearly a century and a half. 
This was the Rome of Gregory the Great, and the 
scene of the opening of the present history. 


CHAPTER II 
GREGORY THE GREAT 


GREGORY THE GREAT (Anicius Gregorius) is said to 
have descended from the Anician family. His grand- 
father was Bishop Felix 11.; his father, Gordian, was 
the noblest of the Senate; his mother, Sylvia, illus- 
trious for her piety, retired to a convent on her 
husband’s death. Gregory entered into civil life, and 
attained the highest municipal office of prefect of the 
city. But at the age of thirty-five (about 575 A.D.) 
he fell under the influence of the prevalent ascetic 
enthusiasm, and entered what was technically called 
the “religious” life. He converted the house of his 
family on the Czelian Hill into a monastery dedicated 
to St. Andrew, and devoted the remainder of his 
patrimony to the founding of six monasteries in Sicily. 
Whether he adopted the rule which St. Benedict had 
drawn up for his monks fifty years before, is not stated 
by the contemporary authorities, and is disputed by 
the modern historians. Gregory was a great admirer 
of Benedict, and wrote his biography; but he was 
a man of so much originality of genius and self- 
reliance, so much in the habit of seeking to improve 
what he touched, that while he could hardly help 
taking the rule of Benedict in its broad outlines as a 


wise adaptation, on the whole, of the Eastern rule to 
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Western conditions, he would be very likely to modify 
it at his own discretion. It is a point of some 
importance, since Augustine, who was a man of 
routine, would be sure to introduce the rule of St. 
Andrew’s of the Celian Hill into the monasteries of 
Kent. It may be noted here that when Benedict 
Biscop founded his Northumbrian monasteries at 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, he did not adopt the Bene- 
dictine rule as a matter of course, but gave them an 
eclectic rule based upon his study of the most famous 
monasteries of Italy and Gaul. 

The position and talents of Gregory were enough 
to ensure him an eminent position in the Church, as 
formerly in the civil service of his native city. It 
was the custom of the time for the great Patriarchs to 
maintain an agent (Apocrisiarius) at the court of 
the Emperor, to watch over the interests of their 
churches, and to transact the business frequently 
arising. Pelagius I. sent Gregory in 578 or 579 to 
Constantinople in this capacity, Tiberius I. being 
Emperor; and here he must have acquired, during the 
six years of his residence, a skill in diplomacy and a 
knowledge of men and affairs which would be useful 
in the political difficulties with which it was after- 
wards his lot to deal. 

It is necessary to a right understanding of our 
history, to consider carefully the position of the 
Bishops of Italy and Gaul at this period. The early 
Christians, acting upon the precept of St. Paul not to 
go to law with one another before the heathen courts 
(1 Cor. vi. 1-6), had made a practice of referring 
their disputes to the arbitration of their bishops. 
The Christian Emperors had recognised the custom, 
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and given legal force to the episcopal decisions. This 
had the effect of giving the bishops jurisdiction, and 
putting them among the chief magistrates of their 
cities. From a complaint of St. Augustine of Hippo, 
we learn that a considerable portion of the time of a 
bishop of that period was taken up with the fulfilment 
of these judicial functions. Again, the bishops exer- 
cised an independent but considerable influence over 
the ordinary action of the law. It was something 
like the devolution upon the bishops of the power 
which the tribunes of the people possessed in earlier 
times, to interpose between the people and the ordi- 
nary magistrates. The opinion of the time deemed it 
a proper exercise of the sacred function of a bishop to 
interpose on behalf of one whom he thought oppressed, 
and even to intervene on behalf of those who had 
been justly condemned, on the ground of their repent- 
ance. The bishop’s house had the privilege of sanc- 
tuary, no one who had succeeded in obtaining a footing 
within its precincts could be arrested there; and even 
the bishop’s person had the same privilege, a man who 
could lay hold of the bishop, even of the hem of his 
robe, was under this inviolable protection, and free 
from immediate molestation. 

In the disruption of the Western Empire, the fate of 
the churches in those parts of the Continent of Europe, 
where the Goths and Franks won permanent settle- 
ments, was very different from the destruction with 
which the ruder tribes of Angles and Saxons over- 
whelmed the churches of the deserted province of 
Britain. There the conquerors settled in the fertile 
lands, and readily made terms with the cities, leaving 
them to continue their life under their own laws, 
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administered by their own municipal magistrates. In 
the old times the Emperor had an official in each 
city to receive the imperial tribute and watch over 
the imperial interests; the Frank and Gothic kings 
replaced the Roman official by a Frank or Gothic 
count, who possessed the same powers, but naturally 
far less influence. Each city, therefore, with the sur- 
rounding territory—sometimes very extensive—which 
belonged to it, continued its civil and church life as a 
little self-governing republic. 

In this civil and church life the bishop was the 
most wealthy, powerful, and influential person. The 
weight of his official position was frequently en- 
hanced by personal circumstances. It was the custom 
for the churches to choose for their bishop some 
neighbouring person of distinction. A man of noble 
family and wealth, who had held high civil office, 
was the kind of man who seemed to them best fitted 
to occupy the highest place in the civil and ecclesi- 
astical government of the city, to protect them from 
abuse of his office on the part of the Roman prefect 
or the Teutonic count, and to plead the cause of the 
city or of individual citizens, when occasion required, 
before the Emperor or King. Moreover, it was the 
custom for a bishop to spend his revenues upon the 
people, and to make large donations or bequests to 
his See, so that the interests of the people in many 
ways were engaged in the choice of the greatest of 
their neighbours for bishop, if his character were 
otherwise such as to qualify him for the highest 
ministry of the Church. Again, it was the custom of 
the time for the person chosen as bishop to profess a 
sense of utter unworthiness for the office, and to make 
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a vehement resistance. This was met by a corre- 
sponding urgency ; the more unwilling a man was, the 
better fitted he thereby proved himself to be. If he 
hid himself they sought him out, if he fled they 
fetched him back; the matter sometimes went so far 
that the man chosen by the Church was consecrated 
by a gentle force in spite of his protestations. On 
the whole, it was thought that the Church had a right 
to the services of the man upon whom the choice of 
the city fell; and when his resistance had sufficiently 
tested the reality and unanimity of the choice, the 
man felt it a duty to accept the office. Thus every 
great city in Italy, Gaul, and Spain at this period was 
virtually a republic, and the bishop was, by his office, 
wealth, and influence, the greatest man in it. 

The position of the Bishop of Rome at this time 
was essentially the same as in the other cities, and 
had grown up in the same way; only Rome, though 
half ruined and half depopulated, was still greater 
than the other cities, and the bishop’s position was 
proportionately grander. Moreover, the Bishop of 
Rome was a Patriarch of the Church, with relations 
with the other Patriarchs; he was the principal 
Metropolitan of Italy, and claimed a certain amount 
of authority over its bishops; he had influence in 
.Gaul, and was beginning to assert a novel authority 
over its churches. These details will help us further 
to understand generally the Church life of the time of 
Gregory with which we are dealing, and particularly 
the next passage in the history, 

When, on the death of Pelagius 11. in 590 A.D., the 
unanimous voice of the clergy, Senate, and people of 
Rome nominated Gregory as Bishop, he protested 
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against their choice, and wrote to the Emperor, begging 
him to refuse to confirm it; for the Emperors since 
Constantine had claimed and exercised at least a 
negative voice in the appointment to the Sees of 
the greatest cities. The prefect, however, withheld 
Gregory’s letter, and substituted for it one of his own, 
in which he stated the desire of all classes of the 
people of Rome, and begged for the Emperor’s con- 
firmation of it. When the confirmation arrived, 
Gregory fled from the city; he was followed and 
brought back, and consecrated in September, 590 A.D. 


This was the Rome and these the conditions of its 
civil and ecclesiastical organisation when Gregory was 
elected to its See. It was necessary to say thus much 
of Gregory, for he is a chief person in our present 
story. The mission to Kent was of Gregory’s sending, 
and he kept his hand upon it. Augustine was his 
agent, and his merit is that he faithfully carried out 
his master’s instructions. But we need not pursue 
the history of the great Pope any further. It must 
suffice to add very briefly, that he was a man of 
genius, and of sincere, ascetic piety. A collection of 
more than eight hundred letters, on all kinds of sub- 
jects, bear testimony to the diligence, justice, good 
sense, and kindness with which he administered the 
affairs of his See. He showed great political skill and 
firmness in his relations with the Lombards on one 
hand, and the Empire on the other. His ecclesiastical 
policy carried forward the pretensions of Rome towards 
that authority over the churches of Europe which it 
ultimately attained; he was an eloquent preacher; 
he made his mark on the services and music of the 
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Church; his writings, though he was not really a 
theologian of the first rank, were among the popular 
text-books of the early medizval Church of Europe. 

His “Morals” (Magna Moralia) were greatly ad- 
mired, and his “ Pastoral Care” (Leber Pastoralis Cure) 
was translated into various languages. An Anglo- 
Saxon version was made by King Alfred, who sent a 
copy of it to every bishop in his kingdom, to be pre- 
served in the cathedral church. It is the greatest 
of his writings, and is still a living work. In his 
Dialogues he gives incidentally his views of the con- 
dition of the soul after death, and puts forth the 
doctrine of a purgatory of purifying fire more distinctly 
than it had been stated by any previous writer. 

We are always curious to know the personal appear- 
ance of the men whose lives have interested us, and 
his biographer, John the Deacon, gratifies this natural 
curiosity in the case of Gregory. He describes a 
picture which in his time existed in the hall of the 
Monastery of St. Andrew on the Celian Hill, which 
contained the portraits of Gregory and his parents. 
The description of Gregory gives a minute analysis 
of every feature. He says that he was of just stature, 
but well formed :—Gregory of Tours, however, who 
paid a visit to his great namesake, has a good-natured 
remark, that it was remarkable that so great a man 
should be so small a person, which enables us to inter- 
pret John’s complimentary epithet of “just” stature. 
John’s statement that his face combined his father’s 
length with his mother’s roundness of visage is perhaps 
rather indefinite. He goes on to say that he had a 
large round tonsure, surrounded by dark hair curling 
under the ears, and with two little curls on the forehead 
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turning towards the right; a yellowish (sub-fulva) 
beard of moderate dimensions; the eyes not large but 
well opened, and of hazel colour; the eyebrows long, 
slender, and arched; the nose slightly aquiline, thin 
where it descends from the eyebrows, broader about 
the middle, and expanded at the nostrils; the lips red, 
full, and well shaped; the chin rather prominent; the 
expression, as a rule, mild; with fine hands, taper 
fingers, and well-shaped nails. He is represented as 
habited in a chestnut-coloured planeta over a dalmatie, 
and a narrow pall adjusted round the shoulders in the 
manner shown by the mosaics of the period. He held 
the Gospels in the right hand and a cross in the left. 
A square nimbus behind the head indicated that he was 
still living, and that the picture was a portrait. 


GHAPODNR, LiL 
THE YORKSHIRE SLAVE-Boys IN THE RoMAN ForuUM 


WHEN Gregory returned from Constantinople, he took 
up his position as abbot of his monastery, and the Pope 
Pelagius 1. made him his secretary. Jerome held the 
same office under Damasus, and we gather from him 
that the duties were rather those of a secretary of 
state than of a mere scribe. 
Bede records the tradition of the origin of the 
mission to Britain. Some merchants arrived in Rome, 
and on a certain day exposed many things for sale in 
the market-place, and abundance of people rushed 
thither to buy. Gregory went among the rest. His route 
would be by the road which runs through the valley 
between the Czlian and the Palatine Hills, past the 
Arch of Constantine, by the huge ruin of the Colosseum, 
and so into the Forum, the focus of the city’s life, still 
surrounded by the ruins of the temples and palaces of 
its earlier splendour. Here was the market for all 
kinds of vendibles, and slaves were included among 
the chattels offered for sale. A group of these 
attracted the abbot’s attention by the peculiarity of 
their appearance. In contrast with the brown skins 
and black hair and eyes of the native population, 
these were of large frame, with white bodies, beautiful 
faces, and hair of remarkable beauty. Having viewed 
15 
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them with interest, he asked from what country they 
were brought, and was told from the Island of Britain, 
whose inhabitants were of like personal appearance. 
He inquired whether the people of the island were 
Christians, or still involved in the errors of paganism, 
and was informed that they were pagans. “Alas! 
what a pity,” he said, “that the author of darkness 
should be possessed of such fair countenances, and that 
while so beautiful in outward aspect their minds should 
be void of inward grace.” He asked again, “ What 
was the name of the nation to which they belonged ?” 
and was answered that they were called Angles. “It 
is good,” he said, “for they have angel faces, and it 
becomes such to be co-heirs with the angels in heaven.” 
“ And what is the name,” he proceeded, “of the pro- 
vince from which they come?” He was told that the 
natives of the province were called Deira. “It is well,” 
he said; “ De wrd—withdrawn from the wrath of God, 
and called to the mercy of Christ.” “And how is the 
king of the province called?” They told him his 
name was Aille; and he answered, alluding to the 
resemblance of the name to Hallelujah, “It is fitting 
that the praise of God the Creator should be sung in 
those regions.” ! 

The incident made a great impression upon the 
abbot’s mind, and he conceived the idea of putting 
himself at the head of a band of missionaries and pro- 
ceeding to the conversion of these interesting people.” 


1 John the Deacon, writing in the ninth century, tells the same 
story in nearly the same words. 

2 Gregory’s biographers, John the Deacon and Paul the Deacon, 
differ as to the date of this incident; one says it was before Gregory 
went to Constantinople, and the other says after. It was probably in 
586 or 587 A.D. 
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The bishop granted his request, and Gregory started 
with some companions. But when he was missed, 
and the cause of his absence was known, the people 
beset the Pope in St. Peter’s and clamoured for his 
recall. He had already gone three days’ journey 
when the messengers overtook him. The story runs 
that he was reading at midday while his companions 
rested, when a locust alighted upon his book. He 
called his companions’ attention to it, and said, “ Zo- 
custa signifies Loco Sta, Stay in this place, and portends 
that we shall not be allowed to continue our journey ; 
but rise, saddle the beasts, and let us haste on our way 
as far as we are permitted.” But while he spoke the 
messengers arrived to recall him, and he dutifully 
returned with them to the city. 

Four or five years afterwards (590 A.p.), Gregory 
became Bishop. The early years of his pontificate 
were no doubt fully occupied with the pressing polit- 
ical dangers of the city and the manifold occupations 
of the See. But after six years (596 A.D.) the old 
design came again into his mind, and he began to look 
about for means of putting it into execution. A letter 
written in the early part of the year 596 seems to 
indicate one plan which occurred to him. He had 
recently sent one of his priests, Candidus, to take 
charge of a small estate at Marseilles belonging to the 
See of Rome. The oversight had usually been under- 
taken by the Bishop of Arles, on behalf of his brother 
of Rome, and the Bishop of Rome had paid his brother 
of Arles the compliment of sending him the pall in 
return for his services; but Gregory had come to 
suspect that the returns from the estate had not been 
so great as they ought to have been, so he sent an 
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agent of his own to take charge of it. Gregory began 
about this time to adopt the same policy on the other 
distant estates of the See, because it gave him trust- 
worthy agents of his own for the general business and 
interests of the See scattered in various countries. In 
the year 596 a.p., Gregory, in writing to Candidus, 
bids him, among other things, to look out for and 
purchase English and Saxon boys of seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, and send them to Rome; in- 
tending, no doubt, to have them educated and ordained 
and sent to preach to their fellow-countrymen. 

It was a usual practice for wealthy people to have 
slaves carefully selected and educated for the higher 
duties of their households, for physician or secretary 
or steward, for tutor to the children, or man of letters, 
or singer or musician or artist. This is not the only 
example of slaves being trained up for the service of 
religion. Aidan of Northumberland used to buy the 
freedom of slaves, unjustly deprived of liberty, and 
educate them in his schools, and ordain some of them 
as priests. Before the end of the year, however, the 
bishop had adopted a speedier method and a larger 
plan. 

Up to this time we know nothing of mission work 
undertaken by the Church of Rome, but we know that 
the conversions of the earlier centuries in the civilised 
countries of the world were undertaken on the apostolic 
model. St. Paul’s work is that which is best known 
to us, and we remember that he was accustomed to 
take with him one or more companions, and to go 
from town to town, preaching. Many of the early 
missions were the solitary enterprise of a single en- 
thusiast, as Patrick, Ninian, Birinus, Felix, in our 


- , 
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own Church history. But the Celtic churches had 
adopted a different method. They were accustomed 
to send out a company of monks —the favourite 
number was an abbot and twelve monks, after the 
pattern of our Lord and His apostles—who should 
found a monastery in the country to be evangelized ; 
to serve as a pattern of Christian life and a centre of 
Christian teaching. This method was largely adopted 
in subsequent times; and perhaps might be wisely 
used now in certain circumstances. For it seems as if 
the two methods were adapted to two different sets of 
circumstances; the one to the safety of travel and 
freedom of intercourse which existed in the Roman 
Empire, and to the work of presenting the new religion 
to the intelligence of civilised people; the other to the 
conditions of life among barbarous peoples. 

Whether, in imitation of other missions, or from 
an independent view of its wisdom in the present 
circumstances, Gregory resolved to adopt the latter 
method, and to plant a Christian colony in the country 
which was the object of his solicitude. It was a bold 
and grand design, worthy of the great man who con- 
ceived it. He found the agents for its accomplish- 
ment ready to his hand in his own Monastery of St. 
Andrew’s. He selected about thirty of its monks, and 
charged Augustine its prior with the leadership of the 
enterprise. 

This is our earliest introduction to Augustine, the 
man who holds so distinguished a place in the history 
of the English Church. Of his parentage and previous 
life we know absolutely nothing. We shall have to 
study him for ourselves, as we are used to study a new 
acquaintance who suddenly enters into the sphere of 
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our life to play an influential part in it, and slowly to 
form our opinion of him from his words and acts. 
There is this strong presumption in his favour at the 
outset, that the man whom Gregory chose as prior of 
his own convent, and then judged to be a fit man to 
take the lead in so important and difficult an enter- 
prise, must have been a man of piety and ability, and 
a man to be trusted. 


CHAPTER IV 
THe DEPARTURE OF THE MISSION 


It might seem at first sight that it would require great 
preparations for the journey of so great a company for 
so long and difficult a journey. We are persuaded, on 
the contrary, that these monks set out, as all the groups 
of monks did who in subsequent times left the parent- 
house to found a new home, with nothing but each man 
his robe, staff, scrip, and water-bottle, and a pair of 
strong shoes. All the baggage they had besides, was 
half a dozen letters of introduction. These are 
addressed by Gregory to half a dozen Gallic bishops 
commending the travellers to their protection and as- 
sistance, viz., to Virgilius Arelatensis (of Arles), Pelagius 
Turnis (of Tours ?), Protasius Aquie Galli (of Aix- 
les-Bains), Desiderius Viennensis (of Vienne), and Sya- 
grius Augustodunensis (of Autun). They carry also 
letters to Queen Brunhilda and her royal sons, Theo- 
doric and Theodebert, and to Arigius the Patrician ; 
thus securing for them the protection of the civil 
authorities of Gaul. The example of them which 
Bede has transcribed into his History, he says, was 
addressed to Aitherius, Bishop of Arles, in which he 
is mistaken, since it is certain, from the contemporary 
History of Gregory of Tours, that Virgilius was at 
that time Bishop of Arles. /®therius was the name 
of the Bishop of Lyons, and it is very probable that 
21 
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Gregory sent a copy of the letter to that bishop, as 
well as to his near neighbour of Vienne. 
The letter is as follows :-— 


“To the most Reverend and Holy Brother 
/Etherius, my Fellow-Bishop—Gregory, the 
Servant of the Servants of God. 


“ Although to priests who possess the charity which 
is pleasing to God, religious men need no one’s recom- 
mendation, yet, since a suitable opportunity of writing 
offered itself, we have taken advantage of it to send 
this our letter to your Fraternity, to inform you that, for 
the welfare of souls, we have directed thither the bearers 
of these presents, Augustine, the servant of God, of 
whose earnestness we are assured, with other servants 
of God, whom it is requisite that your Holiness should 
hasten to help with friendly affection, and to give them 
your support. We have enjoined him to explain the 
business in detail, that you may the more readily give 
him your good aid, being sure that, when you are 
acquainted with it, you will, out of devotion to God, 
give all the help which the business requires. More- 
over, we commend to your kindness in all things 
Candidus, the priest, our common son, whom we have 
sent to govern a small patrimony of our Church [! God 
keep you in safety, most reverend brother] Given the 
tenth day before the Kalends of August [in the fourteenth 
year of our most pious and august lord, Mauricius 
Tiberius, the thirteenth year after the consulship of our 
lord aforesaid], the fourteenth indiction,” that is, the 

ord of July, in the year 596 A.D. 


1 These words are in the Letters of Gregory, but not in Bede's 
History, 
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In the Collection of the Letters of Gregory, we 
find this same letter addressed also to the Bishop 
of Marseilles and to the Bishop of Tours; another 
of the same general tenor, but differently worded, 
to Desiderius, Bishop of Vienne, to Syagrius of Autun, 
and to Protasius of Aix, and a separate letter to Vir- 
gilius of Arles. In the letter to Virgilius he adds a 
paragraph to the effect that his predecessor [probably 
not Licerius, but Sapandus], who had taken care of 
the little patrimony at Marseilles, had not accounted 
for some of the revenue due from it, and asking for 
restitution; and the letter to Protasius consists mainly 
of a request that he will urge Virgilius to make this 
restitution. 

It is perhaps natural to suppose that the missioners 
would travel by the Aurelian Way, the great Roman road 
which skirted the Italian coast all round till it reached 
Provence, and then by Aix to Arles; then another 
Roman road, along the left bank of the Rhone, would 
take them northward to Vienne. We have to submit 
an alternative route for consideration. 

First, let us look at these letters of introduction as 
a guide to the intended route. We observe that there 
are no letters to any place between Rome and Gaul. 
On the theory of the land journey, this could only be 
accounted for by supposing that there was nobody in 
the Lombard territory of North Italy, to whose good 
offices Gregory could commend his missioners. But this 
was not the fact. The Lombards, Barbarians and Arians 
as they were, had not destroyed the orthodox churches 
of North Italy, whose bishops would have shown all 
hospitality to those who came to them recommended 
by the great Roman Bishop. But it is true that the 
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Lombards were in possession of the country districts 
between the northern limits of the Roman Duchy, a few 
miles from Rome, and the city of Nice; and they were 
hostile to the Romans, continually committing outrages 
upon them, ravaging their fields up to the very gates 
of Rome, and carrying off their Roman captives into 
slavery. A company of Romans travelling across the 
country would therefore have been in great danger. 

We submit that the monks avoided the toilsome 
journey and the perils of the way by a coasting voyage, 
which carried them without fatigue or danger from the 
Port of Rome to Marseilles, where they would find 
Candidus zealous in their service, and where their 
letters of introduction would ensure them influential 
countenance. 

The conjecture, suggested by the probabilities of 
the case, is supported by several facts. First, by 
the fact that at a little later date, when Pope Stephen 
went to Gaul to appeal to King Pepin for aid, he 
avoided the whole Lombard country by taking the sea 
route; and secondly, by the fact that, at a still later 
period, Theodore, with Adrian and his monks, went by 
sea from Rome to Marseilles. 

If we wish to see with the mind’s eye the start of an 
expedition of so much interest in our history, we must 
first picture the scene. The present Monastery of St. 
Andrew still occupies the same site on the north side 
of the Celian Hill, conspicuous among the Seven Hills 
by its crown of pines, rising immediately behind the 
vast Colosseum, which the windows of the monastery 
overlooked; to the north of the Celian rises the 
Palatine Hill, divided from it by the road which leads 

1 Bede, Eccl. Hist. iv. 1. 
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through the Arch of Constantine, and turns into the 
Forum. Upon this scene we may next place the actors 
in this memorable incident. We may picture the 
company of some thirty monks in their russet robes, 
equipped with staff and scrip, issuing from the great 
gate of the palatial monastery on the Celian Hill, 
with the silver cross before them, and the picture of our 
Lord on a panel mounted as a banner, singing a litany ; 
their brother monks on the terrace watching their 
departure, and the bishop at the gate with his hands 
raised in a parting benediction; a crowd of Romans, 
men, women, and children, with their flashing eyes and 
eager gestures, and loud addios, lining the sides of the 
hollow road as spectators; and we may accompany 
their procession along the twelve miles of dusty road to 
Ostia; and watch them embark on the good ship 
which the provident bishop has provided for their 
voyage, and wait on the seashore till the sails are lost 
to sight in the glow of the setting sun. 


GRIsh 20 127 4een eg \Y/ 
AT MARSEILLES 


LANDING at Marseilles, Candidus would welcome them. 
The patrimony of St. Peter of which he was rector, 
was probably an estate in the neighbouring country, 
and its little house too small to entertain so large a 
company. But Candidus knows the city, and would 
easily arrange for their sojourn for a while to recover 
from the fatigues of their voyage, and to make their 
plans for the more difficult part of their journey. 
There were two monasteries in the city, they would 
be their appropriate resting-place, and both would be 
glad to offer hospitality to the monks of St. Andrew’s, 
and to have the merit of assisting them in their 
glorious enterprise. Here, then, they would make 
some stay, Augustine probably visiting the neighbour- 
ing bishops to whom he had Gregory’s letters of intro- 
duction, while his monks remained in their quarters. 
At Marseilles they would find merchants able to give 
them the best information about the journey which lay 
before them, and the prospect which awaited them at 
the end of it; for almost, a century before the Christian 
era, the agents of the commercial colony of Marseilles 
had visited the distant island in search of new markets, 
and during all the intervening time the intercourse 


between Britain and the Roman world which encircled 
26 
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the Mediterranean Sea had been carried on through 
the great Greek emporium. 

They found Gaul full of trouble. It had long been 
in a state of intermittent civil war. In 561 A. the 
Frank territory was divided, according to the national 
custom, among the four grandsons of Clovis the Con- 
queror. Charibert held the Kingdom of Paris, Guntram 
of Orleans and Burgundy, Chilperie of Soissons, and 
Sigebert of Austrasia. These brothers were continu- 


_ ally at war with one another. The chief interest 


gathers around Chilperic and Sigebert; the other two 
brothers played minor parts in the history; or rather, 
the interest centres in their queens, Fredegonda and 
Brunhilda, who were actuated by a deadly hate. The 
powerful Austrasian King was stimulated to action 
by Brunhilda, seeking vengeance for the wrongs of 
her sister, the former wife of Chilperic, who had 
been murdered by the agents of Fredegonda, with 
Chilperic’s connivance—as it was believed, for the 
talented, versatile Chilperic was under the influence 
of the beautiful demon Fredegonda. Chilperic died, 
and was succeeded by his infant son, Chlotaire IL, in 
whose name Fredegonda ruled over Neustria. In 593, 
three years before the point at which we have arrived 
in our history, Guntram had died, and Childebert suc- 
ceeded to his dominions. In 596, Childebert died, and 
was succeeded by his two sons, Theodoric receiving 
Austrasia, and Theodebert the remainder of their 
father’s dominions; they were both boys, and their 
able grandmother, Brunhilda, virtually ruled the 
greater part of the Frankish Empire in their names. 


a Fredegonda died in the early part of 597 a.D., and 


there was peace for a few years, which might be at 
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any moment, and soon actually was, broken by the 
ambitions of the rival sovereigns. It was during this 
pause in the chronic condition of civil war that 
Augustine and his party arrived. Still, since there 
was a cessation of hostilities, there was no immediate 
danger in the journey through France. 

But the Italians had gathered still more unpleasant 
information of the condition of things in the country 
which was to be the scene of their future work. War 
still raged through the middle of the island from 
north to south, between the fierce heathen invaders 
and the civilised and Christian inhabitants of the 
land. In Northumbria, the precise goal of their 
journey, there were frequent wars between the rival 
royal houses of the two kingdoms of Deira and Ber- 
nicia into which it was divided, ike the wars between 
the rival brother kings of France on a smaller scale ; 
this was complicated with a war between the Nor- 
thumbrians and the native Britons, who for many 
years after this time kept up a stubborn resistance, 
and even forty years afterwards (635 A.D.), under 
Cedwalla, actually reconquered the whole kingdom. 
Northumbria, at the best, was in the cold, bleak 
northern part of the land, and the Angles were a 
fierce and barbarous people; wars and rumours of 
wars everywhere. When brought face to face with it, 
the monks must have been greatly impressed with the 
universal disruption and confusion. It must have 
strengthened in their minds the general belief that 
the world was coming to an end. Accustomed 
as they were to the quiet of the cloister of their 
stately house in Rome, they were greatly alarmed at 
the prospect before them. Bede says: “ They were 
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seized with a sudden fear, and began to think of 
returning home rather than proceed to a barbarous, 
fierce, and unbelieving nation, to whose very language 
they were strangers.” Augustine either shared their 
fears or was overpowered by their remonstrances, and 
consented to return to Rome and entreat Gregory 
that they might be relieved from “so dangerous, toil- 
some, and uncertain a journey.” They did not know— 
how could they ?—that out of the break-up of the old 
world a new and better world was rising up, and that 
they were to play no unimportant part in laying the 
foundations of the new order in one corner of that 
ultima thule of pagan barbarism, to lay the foundation- 
stone of that mighty fabric of a Christian England, 
destined to exercise so great an influence upon the 
future history of the world. 

We may picture to ourselves, if we will, the 
moment when Augustine presented himself at the 
Palace of the Lateran; the grave, sorrowful amaze- 
ment of Gregory; the head bowed with shame of 
Augustine, as he knelt at the feet of his abbot and 
bishop. We may imagine the gentle reproaches 
of Gregory, his unfaltering resolution, his spiritual 
encouragement; how he would point out that the 
dangers of the enterprise made it more glorious; that 
monks must not shrink from hardships; and that if 
death itself awaited them, death would be martyr- 
dom; how he would express his grief that higher 
duties would not suffer him to go at once and put 
himself at the head of his faltering sons, and lead them 
in person to the holy war; and how he would gradually 
inspire his own lofty spirit into the heart of Augustine, 
and win from him the declaration to do or die. 
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Then would follow a sober consideration of prac- 
tical measures. Augustine would report what he 
perhaps had in his mind when he consented to 
return to Rome; that the south-east portion of the 
island was more settled and civilised; that the king 
had lately married a Christian princess of the Franks, 
who had allowed a bishop to come in her train to 
minister to her; and that Kent would therefore offer 
a more favourable opening for their work than the 
wild Deira to which they had been sent. Gregory 
was a statesman and a man of good sense, and would 
recognise that this providential incident promised a 
safe footing for his mission to the English, and favour- 
able circumstances for the beginning of its work. He 
sent Augustine back, strengthening his authority over 
his companions by giving him the formal position of 
their abbot; he also gave him some new letters, one 
to the monks themselves, another to Stephen the 
Abbot, and perhaps others. This is the letter to the 
monks :— 


“Gregory, the Servant of the Servants of the 
Lord, to the Servants of our Lord. 


“ Since it were better not to begin a good work than 
to think of turning back from it when begun, it 
behoves you, most beloved sons, to accomplish the 
good work which, with the help of God, you have 
undertaken. Let not, therefore, the toil of the journey 
nor the tongues of men predicting evil deter you; 
but with all earnestness and zeal finish what, by 
God’s direction, you have begun, knowing that a great 
labour is followed by a greater glory of eternal 
reward. When Augustine, your prior, whom I haye 
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now appointed to be your abbot, has returned to 
you, humbly obey him in all things, knowing that 
whatever you shall do by his direction will in all 
things be profitable to your souls. The Almighty 
protect you with all His grace, and grant me in the 
eternal country to see the fruit of your labour, so 
that, though I am unable to labour with you, I may 
be partaker with you in the joy of the reward, since I 
long, if it might be, to labour with you. God keep 
you in safety, most beloved sons.—Given on the tenth 
of the Kalends of August in the fourteenth year of our 
lord, Mauricius Tiberius, the most pious Augustus, in the 
thirteenth year after the consulship of the same our 
lord, in the fourteenth indiction (July 23, 596). 
[Same date as former letter to Virgilius of Arles.] 

We may imagine how Augustine would enlarge 
upon the brief outline here laid down; how he would 
announce to his companions the change of their 
destination from bleak Northumbria and its fierce 
inhabitants to civilised, fertile Kent, where the pro- 
tection of a Christian queen and the welcome of a 
Christian bishop awaited them; how he would impart 
to them the spirit of enthusiasm with which their 
great Bishop had rekindled his own zeal; how they 
would acknowledge his authority as their abbot, and 
promise to follow him to death, if such should be the 
will of God. 

We are not so fortunate as to possess any descrip- 
tion of the personal appearance of Augustine, such as 
John the Deacon has given us of his great master 
Gregory. His eleventh century eulogist, Gocelin, has 
given us, however, one striking trait by which we 
shall always be able in our mind’s eye to distinguish 
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Augustine in the midst of his companions. He was 
of great stature, head and shoulders above the average 
of men. Few of his companions are known to us, 
even by name; among them were Peter, the first 
abbot of the monastery which Augustine founded at 
Canterbury, Laurentius who succeeded Augustine at 
his death as bishop, and Honorius who had been one 
of Gregory’s youthful pupils, and was the precentor 
of the monkish choir; and Jacob the Deacon, who 
in after years accompanied Paulinus to Northumbria, 
may have been one of this. original band. 


FY 


CHAPTER VI 


THE JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE 


THE Letters of Gregory belonging to this early period of 
the mission are grouped together and most of them with- 
out date. That to the monks, in reply to their request 
to be allowed to abandon the mission, is dated, X. Kal. 
Aug. of the fourteenth year of Maurice, the fourteenth 
indiction (July 23, 596 A.D.), and happily gives us an 
exact date for the setting out of Augustine from Rome 
the second time. That which is addressed to Pelagius 
of Tours and to Serenus of Marseilles is dated X. Kal. 
Aug. Indiction 14, with the year of the Emperor 
omitted, and was probably written at the same time. 
The letter to Abbot Stephen bears internal evidence 
that Augustine brought it back with him on his 
return from Rome, and is of some interest. In it 
Gregory thanks Abbot Stephen for his kindness to 
Augustine, and for a present of spoons and bowls, no 
doubt wooden spoons and bowls, the manufacture of 
the monks in their leisure time, which he had by 
Augustine sent as a present to the poor of Rome. 
One MS. allocates Stephen to Lerins, the little island 
off the coast of Nice where was a monastery which 
had a great reputation as one of the religious centres 
of the period. We gather, therefore, that Augustine 
visited this monastery from Marseilles after he had 
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resolved to return to Rome. These two letters suggest 
that perhaps others of the group were given to 
Augustine at his second departure, but there is 
nothing by which we can discriminate them; and 
it is not of much importance, since all the letters are 
mere letters of introduction commending “ the bearers of 
these presents, Augustine, the servant of God, whose 
zeal and piety are well known to us, and the other 
servants of God with him,” to the good offices of the 
person addressed, and referring to Augustine himself 
for further information; they all also commend “ Can- 
didus, a priest, to whom we have committed the care 
of a small patrimony of our Church.” The fact that 
Candidus, the Rector of the Patrimony at Marseilles, is 
mentioned in all the letters to be delivered along the 
route, seems to imply that Gregory had directed him to 
accompany the party and give them the advantage of 
his local knowledge of Gaul and its affairs. Some of 
the letters, however, demand a note. 

In the letter to the Kings Theodoric and Theo- 
debert, and that to their grandmother, the Regent 
Queen Brunhilda, Gregory addresses them by the 
title of Your Excellency; he pays them the rather 
far-fetched compliment of speaking of the Angles as 
their subjects ; he announces as a reason for his mission 
that it has come to his knowledge that the nation of 
the Angles greatly desire to become Christian, but 
that the neighbouring bishops have no pastoral solici- 
tude for them, and neglect them; therefore he has 
sent Augustine and others to go thither; also, he says 
he has directed Augustine to take with him some 
priests of the neighbourhood. What he means by 
saying that the Angles greatly desired to become 
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Christians it is difficult to understand; there is no 
known fact which justifies the statement except that 
the King of Kent had sought a Christian wife among 
the Franks. The neighbouring bishops, with whose 
want of pastoral zeal he finds fault, are of course the 
British bishops; Bede elaborates the same charge 
against them; there will be a better opportunity, in 
the sequel of the history, for considering the truth 
of the accusation. The priests of the neighbourhood 
whom Augustine is to take with him are probably 
Frank priests, to act as interpreters. 

The importance of securing the permission and 
protection of the rulers of Gaul for the company of 
Italians passing through their territory is shown in 
the fact that a century later, when Archbishop 
Theodore and Abbot Hadrian passed through on their 
way to England, the abbot was stopped and detained 
for some time by Ebroin, the mayor of the palace, on 
the suspicion that he was a political emissary of the 
Eastern Emperor. 

Augustine’s mission party would, however, be toler- 
ably sure of a good reception at court. However fierce 
and unscrupulous Queen Brunhilda may have been in 
pursuit of revenge against her enemy Fredegonda, she 
was a zealous supporter of religion; she had before 
this been in friendly communication with the great 
Bishop of Rome, and would willingly forward his 
wishes ; besides, she would have a personal interest in 
the enterprise. Bertha, daughter of Charibert, who 
had gone to Kent as the wife of its King, was her 
niece, and Brunhilda would therefore take a natural 
interest in the missionaries who were going to the 
court of Kent, partly trusting to the influence of 
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Bertha for a good reception, and for the purpose of 
converting the Kentish men to the faith. 

Then comes the letter to the Patrician Arigius. 
The title of Patrician, with which Eastern Emperors 
had graced the Barbarian Kings, whom they desired to 
conciliate, had by this time come down to their great 
officials. At this time Duke and Patrician seem to 
have been different titles of the same office, viz. that 
of commander of the armies and administrator of the 
royal affiairs in a large territory; the latter title 
seems to be especially in use in the Burgundian king- 
dom. Arigius the Patrician was already in friendly 
relations with Gregory. For some years previously, 
when a vacancy occurred in the agency of the patri- 
mony, Arigius, at Gregory’s request, had received its 
income, and looked after its interests. This indicates 
that Arigius must have been stationed not far from 
Marseilles. Very probably he was the Frank official 
in authority in the south of France, and stationed 
perhaps at Arles, the chief city. 

Just as the group of letters to the Bishops of 
Marseilles, Arles, and Aix indicate some stay in the 
south of France, so the two letters to the Bishops of 
Vienne and Lyons indicate the route of the travellers 
through Gaul. There was a Roman road along the 
left bank of the Rhone; but we think it most likely 
that our travellers saved themselves the toilsome 
march in the heat of summer by taking boat up the 
river ; and we resume the journey with them. 

At Vienne, the Roman character of the city would 
make them almost fancy themselves still in Italy; a 
portion of the portico of the ancient Forum still exists ; 
and a temple supposed to have been dedicated to 
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Augustus, and the remains of the theatre on the 
hillside, still remain. Here Augustine would present 
his letter of introduction to the Bishop Desiderius, and 
would hardly fail to be reminded that the Church 
of Vienne was the beginning of the Christianity of 
Gaul, when Pothinus and Ireneus came from the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus and planted the Church 
there. But it seems likely that the travellers would 
make no long stay here, since the great commercial 
emporium of the centre of France, Lyons, to which 
their ship would naturally be chartered, was only a few 
miles further up the river, and there they would have 
to halt and make arrangements for their further journey. 

At Lyons they would therefore make some stay, 
and their letter to Bishop A®therius would secure 
for them hospitality and assistance in their further 
arrangements. They would still, we think, prefer the 
convenience of water carriage; and another voyage 
of about one hundred miles up the Sadne would 
bring them to Chalons, the usual residence of Queen 
Brunhilda and her royal grandson, Theodoric. Here 
again, therefore, they would halt and present their 
letters of introduction, and meet with a friendly recep- 
tion, for, as we have seen, the able Queen was in friendly 
correspondence with the Bishop of Rome. 

The next letter of introduction is addressed to 
Autun, which indicates that from Chalons the 
travellers would take a new departure, and would 
strike off north-westward. Here, therefore, the real 
hardships of the journey would begin, for water 
carriage would no longer be available, and weary 
marches for many days lay between them and the 
northern coasts of Gaul. At Autun they would 
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halt and deliver their introduction to Syagrius, its 
bishop. 

Autun had been a strong fortress and a great city 
from the early times of the Roman occupation of Gaul ; 
the Roman gates, through which our travellers would 
pass, are fine works, and in very perfect preservation ; 
and portions of the Roman wall and ruins of Roman 
buildings still remain to bear witness to its former 
greatness. Bishop Syagrius was a great man, a 
favourite of the all-powerful Queen, in correspondence 
with Gregory, and under recent obligations to him for 
the gift of the pall. Here, then, they would be 
certain of a welcome, and of all the aid of which they 
might be in need. 

Two letters of introduction remain unaccounted for, 
first, that to Pelagius, Bishop of “Turnis.” It is an 
unusual way of spelling Turonensis, but there was no 
other Gallic See of similar name, and Pelagius was 
Bishop of Tours at that time; he succeeded Gregory, 
the famous historian of Gaul, in the previous year; 
so that we cannot doubt that the letter is to the new 
Bishop of Tours. But that city was hundreds of 
miles to the westward of the route which Augustine 
must have taken. 

The remaining letter is to Arigius, Bishop of Vapin- 
cum, te. Gap. But Gap was a little town, 2500 feet 
above the sea-level, among the Alps, a couple of 
hundred miles to the east of their route. Arigius was 
a very saintly person, and a great friend of Gregory, 
whom he had visited in Rome; the letter may have 
been intended to be forwarded by messenger, by way 
of friendly greeting, and to inform Arigius of the 
interesting work in hand, 
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The evidence of the route of our travellers, afforded 
by the letters of introduction, fails us at Autun; the 
probability is that thence they would make the best 
of their way northward along the well-frequented 
highroad to Gessoriacum (Boulogne), the usual port of 
embarkation for Britain, from before the days. of Julius 
Cesar down to the present day. At Gessoriacum they 
would probably halt for a few days to recover from the 
fatigue of their long march; and daily, from the hill 
on which the old town stood, would gaze wistfully 
across the channel to the opposite white cliffs of the 
island, the goal of their long journey. One fine 
morning, having taken farewell of Candidus, but 
taking with them the Frank interpreters, they would 
embark with a fair wind and set sail. Richborough 
would be the port for which they would make. It 
was the usual port of entry from the opposite shore, 
for Portus Lemanis (Lymne) could only be approached 
by a winding and difficult creek through the marshes ; 
Dubriz (Dover) was, and still is, in spite of modern 
improvements, dangerous in rough weather; Sandwich 
Bay, in those days—the passage is silted up now— 
afforded a safe entrance into the Wansum estuary, 
where the run of the tides formed the only drawback 
—for it was hardly a danger to those who knew their 
ways. Our voyagers would therefore make for the 
cliffs, and then coast along them north-eastward 
towards the gap in the white wall—from Walmer to 
Ramsgate—enter the estuary of the Wansum, and 
cast anchor in the narrow strait. 

The wide tract of level land between Walmer and 
Ramsgate has undergone considerable changes in the 
intervening centuries between then and now. Then it 
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was in great part covered with water. The little stream 
of the Stour, which now runs through the meadows and 
forms the boundary of the Isle of Thanet, was then an 
arm of the sea a mile wide, and made Thanet really an 
island, and ships bound up the Thames for the com- 
mercial emporium of London sailed through it, imstead 
of passing as they must now do round the Foreland, and 
encounter the dangers of the sandbanks which beset 
the mouth of the Thames. 

There were two harbours in the estuary of the 
Wansum—Rutupie, by that time known by the Saxon 
name of Richborough, was the principal port on the 
mainland of Kent. The old Roman fortress, situated 
upon a promontory above the level of the marshes, still 
stands, in places thirty feet high, with its square and 
round flanking towers, a relic of the Roman rule. But 
the little harbour of Ebbe’s Fleet, on the opposite side 
of the estuary, was the port of the island; and it was 
there that Augustine and his company first set foot upon 
the land which was to be the scene of their future life 
and labours. 

The authority for saying that Augustine landed at 
Ebbe’s Fleet is Thorn, the fourteenth century monk of St. 
Augustine’s ; but there is other evidence that it was the 
usual landing-placefor Thanet at an early date. Hengist 
and Horsa, St. Mildred, and the Danes, are all said to 
have landed there. Ebbe’s Fleet is still the name of 
a farmhouse standing on a strip of high ground, rising 
out of the Minster Marshes, marked at a distance by 
the row of trees which crowns it; and, on a nearer 
approach, it is seen that it must once have been a 
headland or promontory running out into the sea be- 
tween the two inlets of the estuary of the Stour on one 
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side, and Pegwell Bay on the other. In early days a 
rock was shown here, on which it was said that Augus- 
tine placed his foot as he landed, and the impress of 
his foot remained on it as if it had been plastic clay. 
In later times it was said that St. Mildred landed 
there, and that it was her foot which left its miracu- 
lous mark, and a chapel dedicated to St. Mildred was 
erected over it. 


GHAPTERP VIL 
ENGLAND IN 596 A.D. 


Tue fears which had beset them at Marseilles, and 
made them seek to turn back from their enterprise, 
would be allayed when they found themselves among 
civilised people, who treated them with consideration, 
and only required that they should wait till the will of 
King Ethelbert could be ascertained as to their further 
movements. Augustine sent a messenger to the King 
from Thanet, and waited for the answer, and for some 
days the party halted there; the Kentishmen, not 
unaccustomed to the sight of foreign visitors, yet 
wondering at this large company of Italians with their 
tonsured heads and strange monastic robes; the Italians 
eagerly studying the large, fair-complexioned, blue-eyed 
natives, among whom they were henceforth to live, 
and their strange, rude ways; each asking the other all 
kinds of questions through their Frank interpreters. 

Here we may conveniently take our stand, and from 
this corner of the land consider the condition of the 
island and its people, as it would be presented to the 
Italians in answer to their inquiries. 

Kent was the first part of the island which had been 
conquered by the Teutonic invaders. It is probable 
that its conquest had been effected with less violence, 
less disturbance of the native population, and therefore 
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with less interruption of its prosperity, than some 
other parts. 

The Jutes had come into the island one hundred and 
fifty years before (c. 450), and the grant of Thanet as the 
payment of their military services was the beginning 
of their kingdom. Oise, the son of the mythic Hengist, 
was the first to take the title of King of Kent, and 
his descendants were called Oiscings; Oise was the 
father of Octa, and he of Irminric, and he of Ethelbert, 
now reigning. The kingdom of the South Saxons 
had been founded to the west of them, and the kingdom 
of the West Saxons still further westward, and so the 
whole south of the country had been conquered and 
settled as far as the Avon on the borders of Wilts and 
Dorset by the year 516; soon afterwards the East 
Saxons had founded a kingdom in the country north 
of the Thames, and the East Angles in the eastern 
peninsula still to the north of Essex; and thus, by 
the year 577, the whole eastern side of the country, 
as far north as the Humber, had been conquered and 
settled. 

The settlement of the respective territories and 
mutual relations of the independent bands of conquerors 
had not been effected without some appeals to the 
arbitrament of arms. When their boundaries had been 
adjusted, there was still a question of supremacy of one 
over the rest to be determined. Bede records that 
the first who exercised this supremacy “over all the 
southern provinces that are divided from the northern 
by the river Humber, and the borders contiguous to 
the same,” was A®lle, King of the South Saxons, then it 
came to Ceawlin, King of the West Saxons, and then 
Ethelbert of Kent obtained it. 
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The subject of this dignity of Bretwalda,! which 
seems to mean Lord of Britain, is an obscure and 
difficult one. The probable explanation of it is, that 
when the imperial power was withdrawn from the 
province of Britain, the native people kept up the 
existing form of government as well as they could. 
This consisted in outline of a Vicar of Britain, in 
whom the civil administration centred, while the 
military command was divided between three officials; 
the Count of Britain had the general and supreme 
control; to the Count of the Saxon shore was com- 
mitted the command of the troops and fortresses 
devoted to the defence of the eastern and southern 
shores; the Duke of Britain had the command of 
the troops and fortresses which protected the north 
and north-west. One and another of the Teutonic 
conquerors, it is conjectured, on defeating one of 
these native officials, assumed his title to himself, 
and, on being defeated in the contests which the 
conquerors waged among themselves, yielded it to the 
victor. We seem to see this very clearly in the case of 
Edwin of Northumbria, who, after his victory over 
Cadwallon, assumed the dignity of Bretwalda. His 
authority is spoken of (hyperbolically, no doubt) as 
extending throughout the island from sea to sea, and 
“his dignity was so great throughout his dominions that 
his banners were not only borne before him in battle, 
but even in time of peace, when he rode about his 
cities, towns, or provinces with his officers, the standard- 
bearer was wont to go before him. Also, when he 
walked along the streets, that sort of banner which the 


1 Bretwalda, Bretenanwealda, and Brytanwealda, are the three forms 
in which the title appears in the Saxon Chronicle. 
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Romans call 7'wfa,1 and the English Tuuf, was in like 
manner borne before him.” Weshould conclude, there- 
fore, that A‘lle, King of the South Saxons, had defeated 
the Count of the Saxon shore, and assumed his title as 
implying the rule of the conquered Roman British 
population, that he or his successor had been defeated 
by Ceawlin of the West Saxons, and had yielded the title 
as one of the spoils of victory, and that Ceawlin or his 
successor had in turn been defeated and had yielded 
_ the title to Ethelbert of Kent. We shall see in the 
sequel of the story that the title implied a real and 
effective authority over the subject kings. 

King Ethelbert thus, as we have said, was a 
powerful King, ruling his own Kentishmen in peace 
and prosperity, and exercising supremacy over the 
whole south-east of the island, northward to the 
Humber, and westward to the Dorset Avon. But 
this was the whole of the island which was at this 
time peacefully subject to the Teutonic conquerors. 
Beyond these limits the slow war of the two races 
still raged. 

The Angles of Northumbria were still engaged in 
chronic hostilities with the Britons of Strathclyde, and 
the final issue was still doubtful. Bands of adven- 
turers were gradually winning for themselves settle- 
ments in the middle of the country, destined to co- 
alesce into a kingdom of Mercia, but another thirty 
years had to elapse before Mercia had spread over 
middle England, and sixty years before the Briton 
ceased to dispute the possession. On the Welsh 
border the war still raged, and conquest did not reach 
its limit for nearly two centuries. On the border of 

1 A globe or a tuft of feathers fixed on a spear. 
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West Wales (Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall), also the 
same chronic strife existed, and the stubborn defence 
of the native Romanised population was only slowly 
driven back. In summarising our national history, 
the fact is often imperfectly recognised, in the long 
perspective of time, that the Anglo-Saxon conquest 
lasted over about two hundred years, and that no part 
of the Roman Empire made so stubborn and prolonged a 
resistance to the Barbarian conquest as the ex-province 
of Britain. Indeed, the natives of the Cornish pen- 
insula did not lose their independence till the reign 
of Athelstane, in the tenth century; Wales did not 
finally submit to the conqueror till the fourteenth 
century, and we are the witnesses of a recrudescence 
of the national spirit in the contemporary demand for 
Welsh Home Rule. 

We have already had occasion to notice that Ethel- 
bert had sought to ally himself in marriage with the 
house of Clovis, and that Bertha, the daughter of 
Charibert, had been given to him, on condition that 
she should retain the free exercise of her religion, and 
that Liudhard, Bishop (of Senlis?), had accompanied her 
to Kent. The Queen would probably have some Frank 
female attendants, and the bishop would very likely 
be accompanied by a deacon at least, so that there 
was a little group of Christians already at the Kentish 
court. Their personal influence ensured a friendly 
reception to the Italian visitors; but even without it, 
Ethelbert was sufficiently civilised, and sufficiently in 
touch with the social and political life of the Con- 
tinent, to have offered no violence to a company of 
peaceful men sent by the illustrious Bishop of Rome, 
and with the good wishes of the Frank kings. 
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Accordingly, the messengers to the King sent by the 
man in authority at Ebbe’s Fleet, to know what was 
to be done about these bands of Italian strangers, 
brought back a peaceful reply ; they were to remain 
for the present where they were, and to be supplied 
with all which was necessary, until the King should 
come and hear what they had to say. 

After a short delay, Ethelbert came to the island 
and gave Augustine and his companions audience. 
The King arranged that the interview should take 
place in the open air, from a superstitious belief that 
any magical influence which the strangers might 
possess would be less effectual in the open air than 
in a house. It is the unaccustomed which creates 
fear. The imagination of the dweller in cities peoples 
the weird heath and the silent forest with shapes of 
fear; the dweller in the open country fears the 
cramping labyrinth of the streets, and the darksome 
nooks and corners of houses built by men. A very 
ancient oak, on a rising ground about the middle of 
the Isle of Thanet, was for centuries believed to be the 
very tree under whose spreading boughs the moment- 
ous interview was held; an obelisk now marks the spot. 
We may picture the Kentish King seated on his chair 
beneath the oak, and Queen Bertha would not be 
absent on an occasion of so great interest to her; 
about the King, his counsellors and armed attendants ; 
about the Queen, her bishop-chaplain, and her female 
attendants; and a crowd of Kentish people—men, 
women, and children—as spectators. The strangers 
came upon the ground in a way which must have 
made a strong impression upon the imagination of the 
beholders. When we pictured them as leaving their 
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monastery at Rome, it was a picture reflected back 
from this occasion, on which we are expressly told 
that they came to the interview in procession. A tall 
silver cross preceded them; the picture of the Saviour 
—the solemn Byzantine type of face which we still see 
in the ancient mosaics—was carried like a banner in 
the midst; the forty monks, in their russet robes and 
cowls, walked with slow step, two and two; Honorius, 
the youthful chorister, first, and the tall form of 
Augustine closing the procession; and as_ they 
approached they sang a litany, in which they prayed 
for the salvation of those to whom they had come. 

Augustine sat down at the King’s command, and, 
through the medium of the Frank interpreters, preached 
to the listening people the Word of Life. The King’s 
reply was not wanting in dignity and good sense: 
“Your words and promises,” he said, “are plausible, 
but since they are new and doubtful, I cannot at once 
assent to them, and leave the customs which I have 
so long observed with the whole English race. But 
since you have come hither, strangers from a great 
distance, and I see clearly that what you yourselves 
believe to be good and true, you wish to impart to us, 
we do not wish to molest you; nay rather, we are 
anxious to receive you hospitably, and to give you all 
that is needed for your support, nor do we hinder you 
from doing all you can to win people to the faith of 
your religion.” If the words of the King were full 
of encouragement, his actions more than fulfilled the 
promise of his words, for he directed the strangers to 
go to his capital, and made arrangements there for 
their lodging and maintenance. 

They would be ferried across the strait to Rich- 
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borough, and accomplish the last stage of their long 
journey on foot, along the Roman road. At length, 
from the summit of St. Martin’s Hill, they would 
come in sight of their future home; a city in the 
meadow, beside the little river Swale, surrounded 
by Roman walls, with some Roman buildings of mixed 
brick and stone, standing lofty and massive among 
the low timber houses of the English. A _ little 
to the left, outside the city, they would see the 
recently repaired Roman Church of St. Martin, in 
which Bishop Liudhard maintained the divine service 
for Queen Bertha and her people. Here they again 
formed themselves into procession, and entered the 
city amidst the wonder of the townspeople, singing: 
“We beseech Thee, O Lord, in all Thy mercy, that 
Thy anger and wrath be turned away from this city, 


and from Thy holy house, because we have sinned. 
Hallelujah!” 


CHAPTER, ¥Iil 
THE RECEPTION OF THE MISSION 


THE boundaries of the Kingdom of Kent were the same 
as those of the modern county, but the condition of 
the country was very different. The extensive forest of 
Andred covered a great part of the south-west of the 
country, dense woods fringed the borders of Romney 
Marsh, another great tract of woodland spread beyond 
Canterbury to the north. The Weald of Kent, a ridge 
of hills covered with scrub, extended through the 
middle of the country. 

Only a small portion of the land was occupied, and 
it is hard to realise how small was the population.? 
The Roman fortresses, by which the coast had been 
protected from the Saxon pirates, Rutupiz (Rich- 
borough), Dubree (Dover), and Portus Lemanis (Lymne), 
must have been in good preservation then, and possibly 
garrisoned; the other Roman towns of Regulbium 
(Reculver), Durovernum (Canterbury), and Durobrivee 
(Rochester), seem to have survived storm and sack, 
and perhaps still existed partly in ruins, but more or 
less inhabited. Roman roads ran from Richborough, 
through Canterbury and Rochester, to London; others 
from Canterbury to Dover and to Lymne, and from 

1 The population of all England four centuries later was only two 
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Richborough to Dover; and still another branched off 
from the main London road to a spot opposite the 
Roman town at East Tilbury, on the north side of the 
Thames, where a ferry across the river formed the 
usual passage between the two countries of Kent and 
Essex. 

There is,a question of considerable importance in 
the history of this period, which is still under dis- 
cussion and awaiting further archeological discoveries 
for its determination: to what extent the Romano- 
British population was slaughtered by, or driven away 
before, the Teutonic conquerors. The general course 
of the conquest of Italy by the Goths, and of Gaul by 
the Franks and Burgundians, was that, on the defeat 
of the Roman armies, the country submitted to its new 
masters. The cities capitulated, and were allowed to 
retain their old municipal life under their own magis- 
trates and laws; the Barbarian king requiring nothing 
more than the tribute and service which had been 
rendered to the Emperor. Land was demanded for 
the new settlers, but with remarkable consideration 
for old proprietors. 

The Barbarian tribes who fell upon Britain were 
more fierce and barbarous than the Goths and Franks, 
who had long been in contact with the Empire, while 
Britain was disorganised and less able to hold its 
own against the invaders. It has been held by some 
historians, that the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles waged a 
war of extermination, storming and sacking every town 
and massacring the inhabitants, and slaying all the 
inhabitants of the open country who failed to make 
their escape. The very neighbourhood at which we 
have arrived affords an actual example of the destruc- 
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tion of a town, for the history expressly says that 
Anderida, a town on the Sussex side of the great 
forest which covered half Kent, was stormed and not 
a soul left alive in it. On the other hand, it is main- 
tained by others that such ruthless warfare was 
contrary to the habits of the Teutonic people, that 
there are many evidences that the life of some of the 
towns continued through the crisis, and that many of 
the native inhabitants of the open country retained 
their places on the soil, and submitted to and were 
spared by the conquerors. 

Without entering into the general question, we 
venture to say that there are reasons for thinking 
that in Kent at least some of the towns survived 
the conquest, or at least were speedily rebuilt and 
re-peopled, and that many of the Britons remained 
in the country places. To begin with, the Jutes 
obtained their first footing in the Isle of Thanet 
by its cession to them; and they were for some 
time in friendly relations with the neighbouring 
people. Their mastery over the rest of Kent seems 
to have been determined by the result of several 
great battles, two of which, the history tells us, were 
fought at Crayford, and the defeated Britons fled 
towards Londinium. This looks like the effort, not of 
the natives of Kent to defend their own land, but like 
an effort on the part of the British authorities—it 
was the beginning of the conquest, and the British 
organisation was not yet broken up—to defeat and 
expel the invaders. The native inhabitants would 
find near and inaccessible places of refuge from a 
force which they could not resist, in the woods, the 
weald, the forest, and the marshes. The towns were 
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all in positions in which the advantages of situa- 
tion, and the necessities of society, required that 
towns should be; at the ports—Regulbium, Rutupie, 
Dubre, and Lemanis; along the great roads—at Duro- 
vernum, Durolevum, and Durobrive, through which the 
intercourse of the country with the Continent passed. 
The conquerors, after all, were few in number, and 
could not profitably occupy the whole of the cultivated 
land; and it seems likely that, while seizing all they 
wanted, they would leave the conquered people to live 
upon the remainder. 

But one thing seems certain, that the heathen 
conquerors had stamped out the Christian religion. 

We are specially concerned at present with the city 
of Durovernum, to which the new inhabitants had given 
the new name of Cantwara-byrig, into which we have 
seen the Italian mission enter in procession, with cross 
and banner and chanted litany. Externally its walls 
and gates gave it the aspect of a Roman city, and our 
band of monks might be encouraged by the thought that 
they were entering a city like one of those of Gaul, 
through which they had lately passed in their long 
pilgrimage. Internally they would find a different state 
of things. It was the capital of the Jute Kingdom, 
which had been in a condition of settled prosperity 
for one hundred and fifty years. The houses of the 
Roman towns in Britain had usually only foundations 
of masonry and walls of timber; a storm and sack and 
conflagration, if that had been the fate of Durovernum, 
would leave a heap of ruins. But the charred timbers 
and heaps of roof-tiles would have been long since 
cleared away, and new houses built by the Jute 
inhabitants, and there must have been by this time a 
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new town built within the old walls, full of the life 
which belonged to what is expressly called by Bede 
“the capital of all the dominions” and the seat of the 
court of Ethelbert, King of Kent, and Bretwalda. The 
fact that the King looked beyond the families of the kings 
of the East or South Saxons or the East Angles, and 
sought a bride from the great house of Clovis, throws 
some light upon the situation. It indicates that he 
was a powerful and prosperous king, who might fairly 
aspire to so distinguished a matrimonial alliance; that 
he had relations with France and with the Frank 
kings; that the relatives of Bertha were willing to 
compromise the religious question shows that they 
recognised that the alliance was not beneath their 
dignity; and, notwithstanding this difficulty, the 
daughter of Charibert, the grandson of Clovis, was 
content to marry Ethelbert of Kent. 

Canterbury, then, would be a thriving Teutonic 
town within its old Roman walls. There would be 
some of the buildings of the Roman period still standing, 
for Roman brick and mortar are almost indestructible. 
There would be remains, at least, of temple and court- 
house and theatre. But what concerned Augustine, 
and concerns us, is that among the old Roman build- 
ings of the city there was a church, disused and in 
disrepair, for it had been empty for a century, but 
with its walls at least still standing in all the solidity 
of Roman construction. The temporary dwelling- 
place which Ethelbert assigned them is said to have 
been in Stable Gate? or Staple Gate, in the extreme 
north part of the city, now the North Gate, by which 
they entered into it. 


1 Thorn, 
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Bede says that as soon as they entered it “they 
began to imitate the course of life practised in the 
primitive Church; applying themselves to frequent 
prayer, watching, and fasting; despising all worldly 
things as not belonging to them; preaching the Word 
of Life to as many as they could, receiving only their 
necessary food from those they taught; living them- 
selves in all respects conformably to what they pre- 
scribed to others; and being always disposed to suffer 
any adversity, and even to die, for that truth which 
they preached.” 

The passage is a litle rhetorical, and the last clause 
of it inevitably provokes the remark that there was 
not much danger now of adversity or death, and that 
when there was, at the beginning of their journey, they 
were anxious to turn back. But we may take it as 
an assurance that they at once resumed the monastic 
course of life interrupted by their long journeying, 
with its numerous day and night services of prayer, 
and its ascetic observances, and began with zeal their 
work of evangelisation. There is perhaps nothing 
more striking, in its way, to a people who have 
no experience beyond the average life of worldly 
occupations and aims, than such a sight as that 
which this Italian community presented to the 
honest, simple, worldly-minded Teutons around them. 
It is very possible, we repeat, that if some of our 
modern missions were commenced in a similar way— 
mutatis mutandis—they might have greater success. 
In this case at least it was successful. “Some, ad- 
miring the simplicity of their innocent life and the 
sweetness of their heavenly doctrine, believed and 
were baptized,” 
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At first, “ till the King, being converted to the faith, 
allowed them to preach openly and build or repair 
churches in all places,” they used the Church of St. 
Martin, just without the walls, for their more public 
services—for mass and preaching and baptizing; and 
we suppose that at this time the work of the mission- 
aries was limited to the maintenance of their own 
religious life in their own habitation, and to public 
ministrations in the privileged Queen’s chapel. 

Some relics of this venerable church still remain; 
for though the present Church of St. Martin at 
Canterbury is a building of much more recent date, 
many Roman bricks, easily recognised by their dimen- 
sions and texture, are used in the building, and are in 
all probability part of the material of the original 
Roman-British church on the same site. 


(CHEMIE Dae TINC 
THE SUCCESS OF THE WORK 


WE come now to a series of interesting events, which 
it is important, but difficult, to arrange in chrono- 
logical order. The events are the conversion and 
baptism of Ethelbert, the consecration of Augustine, 
a grand baptism of ten thousand converts one 
Christmastide, and a letter from Gregory to Queen 
Bertha. Bede says, in the 26th chapter of the First 
Book of the Ecclesiastical History, which is our main 
authority for the whole story, that after the King was 
baptized, greater numbers began daily to flock together 
to hear the Word, and were united to the Church. 
Then, at the beginning of the next chapter, he says: 
“In the meantime Augustine was consecrated, and 
sent Laurentius the Priest and Peter the Monk to Rome 
to acquaint Gregory that the nation of the English 
had received the faith, and that he was himself made 
their bishop.” - 

Bede says nothing of the baptism of the ten thou- 
sand, and does not give the letter to Bertha; we get 
these incidents from the Letters of St. Gregory. Now, 
these letters are for the most part undated; they 
have been arranged by learned editors, who have 
bestowed much learning and ingenuity upon the task, 
in a chronological order which is probably approxi- 
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mately right in the great majority of cases, but which 
is open to challenge in the case of any undated letter. 
In one of these undated letters, which the editors 
assign to June, 598 a.p., addressed to Eulogius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, Gregory tells him the glad 
tidings that a monk of his, whom he had sent with 
some companions to the nation of the English, and 
had caused to be made a bishop, had had so great 
a success that he had on the previous Christmas 
baptized ten thousand souls. 

Gregory’s letter to Queen Bertha is placed by the 
editors among a batch of letters which were sent by 
Gregory to England in the year 601. Some of these 
letters are dated, others are not; one which is dated is 
addressed to Ethelbert, and shows that Ethelbert was 
at that time a Christian. This, which is not dated, 
is addressed to Queen Bertha, and implies that 
Ethelbert was not a Christian, for it blames his 
wife for it, and exhorts her to use her influence for 
his conversion. 

The difficulty arises in this way, that Bede does 
not give us dates for the baptism of Ethelbert and 
the consecration of Augustine; and though he men- 
tions them in this order, yet the “meanwhile” with 
which he introduces the last-mentioned event leaves 
it doubtful whereabout in the preceding narrative it 
is to be introduced, whether before or after the first- 
mentioned event. The later biographers of Augustine 
—Gocelin, 1098 a.p.; Thorn, 1397 a.p.; and Elmham, 
1412 a.v.—were monks of St. Augustine’s monastery, 
and give the tradition of the monastery; and they 
say that Ethelbert was baptized on Whitsunday 
597 a.p., and Gregory was consecrated on November 
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16th of the same year; but the tradition is too late 
to be of much authority without confirmatory evidence, 
and cannot stand against any contemporary contra- 
dictory evidence. On a review of the whole case, we 
shall take leave to assume that the order of events 
is—the consecration of Augustine, the baptism of 
the ten thousand, the letter to Bertha, and lastly the 
conversion of Ethelbert; and on the last two points 
we shall have more to say when they occur in the 
narrative. 

Soon after Augustine’s return thither from Rome, 
which he left 23rd July, 596 av, the Italian 
mission started from Southern Gaul. They would 
be anxious to reach their destination, there was no 
reason for delay, and it was a good season of the 
year for travelling. Even if they made the whole 
journey on foot, three months would be sufficient time 
for its accomplishment. We conclude, therefore, that 
they arrived in the course of the autumn. With very 
little further delay they were settled in temporary 
quarters in Canterbury, resumed their monastic life, 
and commenced their mission work. 

The tradition of St. Augustine’s monastery was 
that Augustine was consecrated, 16th November 597. 
We have already learned from Bede, in general terms, 
that the work was successful; we suppose that by 
the autumn of the following year Augustine felt that, 
with the King friendly and inclining towards Chris- 
tianity, though not yet converted, with the support of 
the Queen, and with a considerable body of converts, 
he had secured a safe and permanent footing in the 
island, and that the time had come for establishing 
the Church among the English by seeking consecra- 
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tion for himself as its bishop. His next proceeding 
was clearly according to instructions given him by 
Gregory, though they are not anywhere recorded. He 
proceeded to Gaul to seek consecration as bishop of the 
new Church which he had founded among the English. 
He did not seek consecration from Liudhard on the 
spot, and he did not go to the nearest Gallic bishops, 
but retraced his steps across the whole breadth of 
Gaul to Arles, and there received the episcopal order 
at the hands of Virgilius. It is clear that Gregory 
had requested Virgilius, as Metropolitan of Gaul and 
Gregory’s representative, to act in this matter. In- 
deed, in the letter to Eulogius of Alexandria, he says 
expressly that the Gallic bishops consecrated by his 
desire. 

The monastic biographers gave 16th November 
597 as the date of Augustine’s consecration. He 
must have hastened back if he was present at the 
great baptism of the ten thousand, which is assigned 
by the editors of Gregory’s Letters to Christmas 
of the same year. This great triumph of the faith, 
according to the medieval tradition, did not take 
place at Canterbury, but in the river Irwell, some- 
where about the place where it flows into the 
Medway, and therefore denotes the successful result 
of some special work by the missionaries in that 
neighbourhood. 

Gregory’s letter shows that it was not till after 
Christmas 597 A.D., it would probably not be till the 
spring of 598 A.D., that Augustine sent two of his 
best men—Laurence the Priest and Peter the Monk— 
to Rome, to give a full report of all that had happened. 
It was on the return of these messengers, we submit, 
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that Gregory sent the letter to Queen Bertha (which 
has been placed by Gregory’s editors among a batch 
sent in 601 A.D.), by the hands of Laurentius the Priest 
and Mellitus the Abbot. 

It was part of the wise policy of Gregory to seek 
to exercise an influence over sovereigns through their 
wives. 

It was still a characteristic of the Teutonic nations 
in those days, as it was in the earlier times of Tacitus, 
that their women were highly esteemed, and exercised 
a great social influence. We need not go beyond the 
limits of our own Church history to see that this 
esteem and influence were the result of their own 
virtues. In the history of royal and noble families of 
the English kingdoms of this period, a very remarkable 
feature is that so many of the women were not only 
comparatively educated, refined, and religious, but also 
of great force of character and strength of principle. 
It is enough to point, in illustration of it, to the 
considerable number of double monasteries, in which 
learning, art, civilisation, and religion flourished under 
the administration of royal and noble abbesses. Another 
remarkable feature of the history is the influence 
which queens actually exercised in the introduction 
of the Church into the English kingdoms— Bertha 
into Kent, Ethelburga into Northumbria, Elfleda 
into Mercia, and Ebba into Sussex. Gregory acted 
wisely, therefore, in corresponding with Brunhilda in 
France, and Theodelinda in Lombardy, and Constantia 
in Constantinople itself, and now with Bertha in 
England. 

This is a suitable place for recording the little we 
know of Ethelbert’s Frankish Queen. Her parents 
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were Charibert, one of the four grandsons among 
whom the conquests of Clovis were divided, and 
Ingoberga, whose name indicates a Scandinavian 
parentage. Charibert was a man of intellectual ability 
and versatility beyond the average of his time. He 
valued the Roman civilisation of his Gallic subjects, 
and encouraged its extension to his Franks, He 
prided himself upon his mastery of the Latin language 
and his knowledge of Roman law, and his skill as 
a judge. He was less favourably distinguished for 
the Oriental licence which he assumed in the matter 
of wives and concubines. He reached a crisis in this 
respect when he took two sisters—Mariovefa and 
Merofleda—from among his wife’s attendants as his 
concubines. Ingoberga tried to make him ashamed 
of his low tastes, by allowing him to find their father, 
a mechanic, engaged in some work of his trade about 
the palace. Instead of shame, the tacit rebuke only 
led to anger and defiance. Charibert deserted his 
Queen, and married Mariovefa. The Bishop of St. 
Germains excommunicated them both, but Charibert 
would not give up the unlawful connection. Ingo- 
berga retired to Le Mans with her only daughter, 
Bertha, and there lived a life of religious seclusion. 
Charibert died not long after this, in 575 A.p., while 
Ingoberga survived by nearly a quarter of a century, 
dying in 594 ap. The date of Bertha’s marriage is 
not known. When Bede says that Ethelbert received 
her “a parentibus,’ we cannot safely infer that it was 
in the lifetime of her parents, because the phrase may 
mean from her relations. We must not always take 
the courtly compliments of Gregory too literally, they 
were the fashion of the time; but Bertha’s education 
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and training by her saintly mother in her religious 
seclusion at Le Mans may well have entitled her to 
the character which the great Bishop gives her in his 
letter—that she was established in the true faith, and 
well instructed in learning. 

It will suffice to give the substance of Gregory’s 
letter to the Queen. He tells her that Laurence the 
Priest and Peter the Monk, on their return from 
Britain to Rome, have informed him how great have 
been the kindness and assistance which she has 
bestowed upon his very reverend brother and fellow- 
bishop, Augustine, and that he has returned thanks 
to Almighty God, who has graciously condescended to 
reserve the conversion of the nation of the Angles as 
her reward. He goes on to tell her that, as through 
Helena of famous memory, the mother of the most 
pious Emperor Constantine, the hearts of the Romans 
had been kindled to the Christian faith, so he trusted 
that God’s goodness would effect the same results 
through her care for the nation of the Angles. Then 
comes a sentence which proves that the letter is 
misplaced among those of 601 A.D., and induces us to 
transfer it pretty confidently to this place, since it 
seems to assume that Ethelbert was not yet a Chris- 
tian, to blame his wife for it, and to urge her to 
undertake his conversion. “And indeed,” he says, 
“Jong since, you ought to have inclined the mind of 
our glorious son, your husband, to seek the safety 
of his own soul and of the kingdom, to embrace the 
faith which you adore, so that there might be joy in 
heaven over his conversion and that of the whole 
nation, and reward to you”; and adds that, “seeing 
she was established in the true faith, and well 
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endowed with learning, this ought not to be a long 
or difficult work; but since now by God’s will the 
time is suitable, make up by increased exertion for 
the past neglect.” The letter itself states that it 
was written after Laurence and Peter had arrived 
in Rome, who were sent by Augustine to acquaint 
Gregory “that the nation of the English had received 
the faith of Christ, and that he himself was made 
their bishop.” The only way of explaining the 
matter seems to be that the letter to Bertha was 
sent back at once by Laurence and Peter in 597 A.D., 
not by Laurence and Mellitus in 601 A.D.; and that 
the announcement that “the nation of the English 
had received the faith of Christ” did not include 
the King, but, on the contrary, purposely omitted 
his name; and that the letter to Bertha has been 
assigned to the later date in error. Returning to the 
letter, Gregory goes on to urge the Queen: “ Therefore, 
by constant persuasion strengthen the mind of your 
glorious husband in the love of the Christian faith, 
let your solicitude for him infuse increase of love to 
God, and so kindle his mind and the minds of those 
subject to him with the fullest conversion, that both 
he may offer a great sacrifice to Almighty God through 
the earnestness of your devotion, and that those things 
which are told of you may grow and be every way 
approved, For your good deeds have come to be 
known not only to us Romans, but to many places, 
and even to Constantinople and to the most serene 
Prince (viz. the Eastern Emperor); so that not only 
Christians rejoice, but there is joy among the angels 
in heaven.” He concludes by commending the afore- 
mentioned, his very reverend brother and fellow-bishop 
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he servants of God, “whom we have sent with 
the conversion of your nation,” and hopes that 
may reign happily with her glorious husband, and 
many years receive the joys of the future life 
h knows no end. 


CHAPTER X 


GREGORY'S INSTRUCTIONS 


GreGory also sent back by Laurence and Peter a long 
letter to Augustine, in reply to questions which the 
quondam prior had submitted to his quondam abbot. 
It is not the only evidence that, so long as he lived, 
Gregory took an active interest in the affairs of the 
English mission, and that Augustine dutifully received 
the counsels and reproofs of his old master. Gregory’s 
replies embody Augustine’s questions; it will suffice 
to make some extracts from the Letters. 

“1. Concerning bishops, how are they to behave 
themselves towards their clergy? Into how many 
portions are the things given by the faithful to the 
altar to be divided? and how is the bishop to act 
in the church ?” 

Gregory answers :— 

“Holy Scripture, and especially St. Paul’s Epistle to 
Timothy, answers the question. But it is the custom of 
the Apostolic See to prescribe this rule to all bishops, 
newly ordained, that all the stipend which accrues 
should be divided into four portions—one for the 
bishop and his family, for hospitality and main- 
tenance, another to the clergy, a third to the poor, 
and the fourth for the repair of churches. But since 
your Fraternity was brought up under monastic 
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rules, it does not become you to live apart from your 
clergy in the Church of the English, which, by God’s 
help, has lately been brought to the faith; you are to 
follow that course of life which our fathers did in the 
infant Church, when none of them said that anything 
which he possessed was his own, but all things were 
in common to them.” 

[In Letters of Gregory there is inserted here another 
question : “I desire to know whether clerics who can- 
not be continent may marry, and if they marry, 
whether they ought to return to the world.” To 
which there is the same answer which we find in 
Bede] :— 

“Tf there are any clerics, not in holy orders, who 
cannot live continent, they should take wives and 
receive their stipends outside (the community), 
because we know it is written in the authorities 
above mentioned, that distribution was made to every 
man according to his need. Their stipends are 
therefore to be cared for and provided, and they are 
to be kept under ecclesiastical rules, that they may 
live orderly and attend to singing of Psalms, and, by 
the help of God, keep their hearts and tongues and 
bodies from all unlawful things. But for those living 
in common, why need we say anything about assign- 
ing portions, or maintaining hospitality, or fulfilling 
works of mercy, since everything beyond your needs is 
to be expended in pions and religious works, and since 
our Lord and Master says as to all which remains, 
‘Give alms of such things as ye have, and behold all 
things are clean to you’ (Luke xi. 41)’?” 

Augustine’s second question :—“ 2. Since the faith is 
one, why are the customs of the Churches different— 
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one use of the mass exists in the Roman Church, and 
another is observed in the Churches of Gaul ?” 

Answer of the blessed Pope Gregory :— 

“Your Fraternity knows the use of the Roman 
Church, in which you remember you were brought 
up; but it seems good to me that if you have found 
anything in the Roman or Gallican, or any other 
Church, which may be more acceptable to Almighty 
God, you should carefully select it, and introduce 
into the Church of the English, which is still new 
in the faith, whatsoever you can gather from the 
several Churches. For things are not to be loved for 
the sake of places, but places for the sake of things. 
From them choose things which are pious, religious, 
and right, and, having collected them into one packet 
(fasciculum), place them in the minds of the English 
as their use. 

Augustine’s third question :—“ 3. I pray you to in- 
form me what he ought to suffer who shall take a 
thing from the Church by theft.” 

Answer of the blessed Pope Gregory :— 

“Tt depends upon the person who has committed the 
theft ; for some steal who are not in need, and some steal 
through want. Therefore some must be punished by 
fine, and some by stripes, some with greater severity, and 
some more mildly. And when greater severity is used, 
it is to proceed from charity, not from anger, for this is 
done to him who is corrected, lest he be delivered up 
to hell. . . . You may add that they ought to restore 
those things which they have stolen from the Church, 
but far be it from the Church to receive profit from 
those things which she seemed to lose, and seek gain 
out of her losses.” 
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To the fourth question, whether two brothers may 
marry two sisters, Gregory answered, “ There is nothing 
in Scripture which seems to forbid it.” 

Augustine’s fifth question :—‘* 5. To what degree may 
the faithful marry their kindred, and whether it is lawful 
for men to marry their stepmothers and cousins ?” 

Answer of the blessed Pope Gregory :— 

“ A law of the Roman commonwealth permits cousins 
to marry, but we have found by experience that the off- 
spring of such wedlock cannot thrive; and the divine law 
forbade a cousin to uncover the nakedness of his kindred 
(Ley. xviii. 6, 7); hence they must be of the third or 
fourth generation of the faithful who can lawfully join 
in matrimony. To marry one’s mother-in-law is a hein- 
ous crime, because it is forbidden in the law. It is also 
prohibited to marry a sister-in-law, for the same reason. 

“But since there are many of the English who, 
whilst still in unbelief, are said to have been joined 
in this wicked union, when they come to the faith 
they are to be admonished that they abstain, and be 
made to know that this is a grievous sin. Let them 
fear the dreadful judgment of God, lest, for the 
gratification of their carnal appetites, they incur the 
torments of eternal punishment. Yet they are not 
on this account to be deprived of the communion of 
the body and blood of Christ, lest we should seem to 
avenge upon them the things which any did through 
ignorance before they had received baptism. For at 
this time the holy Church chastises some things 
through zeal, and connives at and endures others 
through discretion, so that by this forbearance and 
connivance she may often suppress the evil which 
she disapproves. But all that come to the faith are 
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to be admonished not to do such crimes, and if any 
shall be guilty of them, they are to be excluded from 
the communion of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
For as the offence is, in some measure, to be tolerated 
in those who do it through ignorance, so it is to be 
severely punished in those who do not fear to sin 
knowingly.” 

Augustine’s sixth question :—“6. Whether a yee 
may be ordained without other bishops being present, 
in case there is so great a distance between them that 
they cannot easily assemble ? ” 

Answer of the blessed Pope Gregory :— 

“ As for the Church of the English, in which you are 
as yet the only bishop,! you can no otherwise ordain a 
bishop but in the absence of other bishops. When 
bishops come over from Gaul, they may be present to you 
as witnesses in ordaining a bishop. But we wish your 
Fraternity so to ordain bishops in England that they 
shall be separated by as short an interval as possible, 

. . and when this shall be the case, then no bishop is 
to be ordained without the presence of three or four 
hishopas a 

Augustine’s seventh question :—* 7. How are we to 
deal with the bishops of France and Britain ?” 

Answer of the blessed Pope Gregory :— 

“We give you no authority over the bishops of 
France, because the Bishop of Arles received the pall 
in ancient times from my predecessors, and we are not 
to deprive him of the authority which he has received. 
Augustine may point out faults, etc., to the Bishop 
of Arles, but not attempt to exercise jurisdiction. 


1 This seems to imply that Liudhard had returned to Gaul or was 
dead. 
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“But as for all the bishops of Britain we commit 
them to your care, that the unlearned may be taught, 
the weak strengthened by persuasion, and the per- 
verse corrected by authority.” 

The eighth and ninth questions contain- some 
matters with which it is not expedient to deal here; 
it may suffice to say that they imply that. it was 
then the custom for women to come to church to 
return thanks after childbirth, and Gregory cites the 
Old Testament custom as to the time, but says that 
she sins not if she comes earlier; and that a child 
may be baptized the very hour it is born. 

These questions and answers need a few observations. 
The rule of fourfold division of the Church’s revenues, 
which Gregory says was that laid down by the Roman 
See, would no doubt be adopted by Augustine in the 
churches to which he gave law; but there is no 
evidence that this rule was adopted by the churches 
afterwards founded by the Celtic missionaries. 

The “clerks, not in holy orders,” would be those in 
minor orders, subdeacons, ete. 

The difference between the Roman and Gallican 
Liturgies arose from the fact that they belonged to 
different families of the primitive liturgies, the one 
to that known as the Roman Liturgy, or the Liturgy 
of St. Peter, the other to that known as the Ephesine 
Liturgy, or the Liturgy of St. John. The breadth of 
view which dictated Gregory’s direction to Augustine 
to select from every Church that which was best, and 
compile a Liturgy for the English, is characteristic 
of the man who himself revised the Roman Liturgy, 
and introduced new features into it. What Augustine 
did in the matter is not accurately known. He would 
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find Liudhard using the Gallican Liturgy in St. Martin’s, 
and if he made inquiry he would learn that the British 
Church was using a Liturgy of the same family, but 
with some minor differences, and it seems probable that 
he would adhere mainly to that to which he and his 
monks were accustomed, seeing that his English con- 
verts would have no preference for one above another. 

Gregory’s decisions on the laws of marriage are 
lable to dispute. It is curious to find that people 
were puzzled then, as some people still are, by the 
problem whether two brothers may marry two sisters. 
Gregory's answer is perfectly right —“There is 
nothing in Scripture against it.” Let A and B be 
the two brothers, and X and Y the two sisters. If 
A marry X, then B, who is A’s brother, is also X’s 
brother, because A and X have become one, but 
there is no relationship between B and Y; therefore 
B and Y may lawfully marry. 

In the second case, Gregory decides that cousins 
may not marry, and quotes Scripture as prohibiting 
it; but all the prohibitions in the chapter from 
which he quotes are within the third degree of 
relationship, and cousinship is in the fourth degree; 
therefore by the divine law, as well as the law of 
the Empire, cousins might marry. Gregory reckons 
cousinship in the second degree; but that depends 
upon the way of reckoning. Gregory reckons by 
generations :—children are in the first generation and 
first degree of relationship, cousins in the second 
generation, and therefore in the second degree of 
relationship. But the Bible way of reckoning re- 
lationship is through the common ancestor, each step 
up and down being counted. Thus, A is the father of 
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B and C, D and E are the children of B and C 
respectively ; then to reckon the relationship between 
D and E, D to B is one step, B to A a second, A 
to C a third, and C to E a fourth; therefore D and E 
are outside the forbidden degree. 


B C 


His error is the beginning of the fashion of 
multiplying disabilities, which reached such a height 
at last that it necessitated a multitude of dispensa- 
tions, and made the way for a multitude of divorces, 
on the ground that the marriage had been within 
forbidden degrees, and therefore null and void from 
the beginning. 

The prohibition of a man’s marriage with his step- 
mother or his deceased wife’s sister is of course 
scriptural; what needs remark is that Gregory seems 
at first sight to say that they who contract such 
marriages before conversion are not to be deprived 
of holy communion on account of them; as if the 
Chureh connived at the violation of its laws. But 
what he probably means is that the unlawful con- 
nection is to be broken off, but that those who 
entered into it are not to be subjected to a long 
period of penitential abstinence from holy communion 
such as would be prescribed to a Christian who 
should so break the divine law. 

The decision on consecration is sound and sensible. 
The canon of the Council of Nica directed that 
three bishops should assist at a consecration, for the 
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honour of the rite, and for the greater security of 
its validity; but the Church has always held that 
consecration by one bishop is valid. What Gregory 
says is, that where no more are to be had, as in 
Augustine’s circumstances, he need have no conscien- 
tious scruple about consecrating alone. 

A rather remarkable passage in this letter, in 
which Gregory speaks of a visit of Augustine to Gaul, 
and contemplates his acting in consort with Virgilius 
of Arles, in the correction of abuses among the clergy 
there, is made more important by the fact that there 
exists a letter to Virgilius on the same subject. He 
says to Virgilius: “If our common brother, Bishop 
Augustine, shall happen to come to you, I desire that 
your love will, as is becoming, receive him so kindly 
and affectionately that he may be supported by the 
honour of your consolation, and others be informed 
how brotherly love is to be cultivated. And since 
it often happens that those who are at a distance 
sooner than others understand the things that need 
correction, if any crimes of priest or others shall be 
laid before you, you will, in conjunction with him, 
sharply inquire into the same. And do you both act 
so strictly and carefully against those things which 
offend God and provoke His wrath, that, for the 
amendment of others, the punishment may fall upon 
the guilty, and the innocent may not suffer an ill 
name.”—Dated June 22, 601 AD. 

The suggestion to one bishop to interfere with 
another bishop’s discipline over his clergy, and to the 
latter bishop to admit the interference, seems strange. 
We are inclined to suspect that in the phrase, “ the 
crimes of priests, 07 others,’ Gregory means priests or 
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bishops, and that the particular crime he has in mind 
is that of simony. We know from the History of 
Gregory of Tours, that the wealthy and powerful 
bishoprics of Gaul were beginning to be sought by 
Franks, and the Frank kings were beginning to 
nominate to them men totally unfit, as rewards for 
service or gifts of favour, and that gross simony was 
becoming common. Gregory had much at heart at 
this time to get a Gallic synod summoned under the 
presidency of Syagrius, to correct these abuses; it 
seems probable that he had sent some verbal com- 
munication to Augustine as to his possible assistance 
in the matter, and that the letter to Virgilius was to 
inform him that Augustine had Gregory’s authority 
for co-operating with him. 

On what ground Gregory took upon himself to 
place under Augustine’s authority the British bishops, 
whose position was quite as independent as that of 
the Gallican bishops, he does not explain; and the 
question will be more conveniently considered further 
on, when Augustine took steps to act upon this 
direction. 


CHAPTER XI 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHURCH IN CANTERBURY 


THE conversion of Ethelbert had not taken place till 
some time after the date of Gregory’s letter to Bertha, 
the internal evidence of which assigns it to the year 
597 A.b., and it took place some time before the letter 
to Ethelbert, which is dated 22nd June, a.p. 601. 
We are disposed to place it sooner rather than later, 
within these limits. 

The work of the Church, consolidated and stimulated 
by its possession of the completed episcopal constitu- 
tion, and encouraged by the very striking success 
indicated by the baptism of the ten thousand, would 
naturally be prosecuted with hopeful energy. From the 
first it had the sympathy of the King, or he would not at 
once have given the missionaries permission to preach 
and make proselytes. We can easily imagine the influ- 
ences which would be brought to bear upon him—the 
teachings of Augustine, added to those of Liudhard, the 
powerful influence of Bertha; and we can believe that 
he had abandoned his old religion and its practice 
for some time before he took the final step of declaring 
his conversion, and submitting to baptism. The King 
had to think of the opinions of his chiefs and coun- 
sellors, and of the disposition of the mass of his people ; 


and to give them time to reconcile themselves to the idea 
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of the new order of things. It doesnot appear that Ethel- 
bert took the step which King Edwin afterwards took 
in Northumbria, of formally submitting the question 
of a general change of religion to discussion in the 
Witan. But the conversations between the King and 
Queen and the two bishops would often take place 
in the King’s hall, in the hearing of those who sat 
at the royal board; and whenever the King finally 
declared himself convinced, we may be sure that others 
of his thanes and knights and wise men would be 
ready to declare their concurrence in his convictions ; 
and when the King was baptized in the Church of St. 
Martin, they would follow him to the font. That 
Whitsunday was chosen for the great ceremony, as 
the monkish historians affirm, may be accepted as true, 
and that it was the Whitsunday of 598 is a probable 
statement. Bede expressly says that “after the King 
believed and was baptized, greater numbers flocked 
together daily to hear the Word, and, forsaking their 
heathen rites, were joined to the unity of the Church”; 
and that “the King so far encouraged their conversion, 
that, while he compelled none to embrace Christianity, 
he showed more affection to the believers, as to his 
fellow-citizens in the heavenly kingdom.” 

Then we enter upon the history of the measures which 
the King took on behalf of the Church. Among other 
things, he allowed Augustine “to build and repair 
churches in all places.” The medizeval monks of St. 
Augustine’s say that, as a first step, Ethelbert gave to 
Augustine a building in which he had been accustomed 
to practise heathen worship, situated between the 
east wall of the city and the Church of St. Martin, and 
that Augustine turned it into a church, and dedicated 
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it to St. Pancratius. The reason given by Thomas of 
Elmham for this dedication is, because it was the sight 
of the English boys in the Roman Forum which caused 
Gregory to undertake the mission to England, and 
that Gregory’s Monastery of St. Andrew’s was built 
upon the patrimony of St. Pancratius, the popular boy 
saint of Rome. We know how exiles of all times 
fondly give to their new settlements the names of their 
old homes; it is interesting to recognise the feeling in 
the hearts of these Roman exiles. Their first monas- 
tary they dedicate to SS. Peter and Paul, the patron 
saints of Rome, and the church at Rochester to St. 
Andrew, and this chapel to St. Pancras. 

We learn from Bede’s trustworthy History that 
Ethelbert “gave his teachers a settled residence in 
his Metropolis of Canterbury, with such possessions of 
different kinds as were necessary for their subsistence.” 
Hitherto they had had their temporary lodging in the 
building in the Stable Gate, now they had a settled 
residence assigned to them. Thorn says that the 
King gave them his own palace and went to reside at 
Reculver, where he built himself a new house out of 
the Roman material which lay ready to use in that 
ancient Roman town. The medieval monk appears 
to be trying to establish a parallel with the legendary ~ 
story that Constantine on his conversion gave up his 
palace to the Pope, and left him ruler in Rome while 
he went and built himself a new capital at Constan- 
tinople; but as the latter story is contrary to the facts, 
so the former is unsupported and not very probable. 
Hitherto the King’s officers had supplied the strangers 
with what they needed; now the King endowed 
them with such possessions as were necessary. In 
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those days the only way to endow a man or a cor- 
poration of men with the things necessary for their 
subsistence, was to give them land; the “ possessions 
of different kinds” may be an obscure statement of 
what we know was the case in other early ecclesiastical 
endowments in Kent; that, together with cultivated 
land in the east, there went a portion of the forest 
land in the west and of the marsh land in the south. 
It is the first instance of the endowment of the 
English—as distinguished from the British—Church. 
It was probably at the same time that Ethelbert gave 
to Augustine “a church which he was informed had 
been built by the ancient Roman Christians, which he 
reconstructed by the name of Christ Church, and 
there established a residence for himself and for his 
successors.” We gather that the house given to 
Augustine and his monks adjoined or was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of this ancient church. 

We have the great good fortune to possess informa- 
tion enough to enable us, with considerable complete- 
ness and accuracy, to restore this ancient church; and 
this is the more interesting, because it is the solitary 
instance (if we except the doubtful case of Brixworth, 
North Hants) in which we can recover in its entirety 
a church of the Roman British period. 

The description of the building occurs in the 
account by Eadmer, the chanter, of a fire which greatly 
damaged the interior in 1067 A.D. Omitting details 
which belong to a later time, this is his description :— 
“This is that very church which had been built by 
the Romans, as Bede bears witness, which was arranged 
in some measure (in quadam parte) in imitation of the 
blessed Prince of the Apostles, Peter.” Under the 
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east end was “a crypt, which the Romans call a Con- 
fession, the upper part of which rose above the level 
of the choir of the singers by several steps. . . This 
crypt was made beneath in the likeness of the con- 
fession of St. Peter, the vault of which was raised so 
high that the part above could only be reached by 
many steps. . . Thence the choir of the singers was ex- 
tended westward into the body (aula) of the church, 
and shut out from the multitude by a suitable en- 
closure. . . . In the next place, beyond the middle of 
the length of the body, there were two towers which 
projected beyond the aisles of the church. The south 
tower had an altar in the midst of it, which was 
dedicated in honour of the blessed Pope Gregory. 
At the side was the principal door of the church, 
which, as of old, by the English was called the Suth- 
dure, and is often mentioned by this name in the law 
books of the ancient kings’; for all disputes from 
the whole kingdom which cannot be legally referred to 
the King’s Court or to the Hundreds or Counties do in 
this place receive judgment. Opposite to this tower, 
and on the north, another tower was built in honour 
of the blessed Martin, and had about it cloisters for 
the use of the monks. And as the first tower was 
devoted to legal contentions and judgments of this 
world, so in the second the younger brethren were 
instructed in the knowledge of the offices of the Church, 
for the different seasons and hours of day and night. 
The extremity of the church was adorned by the 
oratory of the Blessed Mother of God, which was so 
constructed that access could only be had to it by steps. 
At its eastern part there was an altar, consecrated to 
1 See a learned legal disquisition by Selden, Dec, Script. p. 42, 
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the veneration of that Lady, which had within it the 
heart of the blessed virgin Austroberta. When the 
priest performed the divine mysteries at the altar, he 
had his face turned to the east towards the people, who 
stood below. Behind him to the west was the pontifical 
chair, constructed with handsome workmanship, of 
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Baptistery added by “Archbishop Cuthbert. 


large stones and cement, and far removed from the 
Lord’s Table, being contiguous to the wall of the 
church, which embraced the entire area of the building.” 
Later on we find that “the pillars of the interior of 
the church” were greatly injured by the fire. 
The building, therefore, was of the basilican type, 
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with a body and aisles separated by two rows of 
pillars. Whether these pillars carried a horizontal 
architrave, or a series of arches, we cannot be sure, 
but more probably the latter. It had the remarkable 
feature of a western as well as an eastern apse; the 
same feature appears at Trier, and only in three or 
four other churches in the Rhine country, viz. Bem- 
burg, Rothenburg, Mainz, and Laach. ‘The floor of the 
eastern apse was raised by the crypt beneath; and 
it is very interesting information that this crypt was 
made in imitation of the crypt of the old St. Peter’s at 
Rome, which, with that of St. Paul; was the great 
object of the pilgrimages of the northern nations. 
Wilfrid’s church at Ripon was said to have been built 
upon the site of an ancient British church, and has 
also a crypt, which was perhaps a copy of the same 
venerable confession; and Hexham, also one of Wil- 
frid’s churches, has a similar crypt. What was the 
cause of the elevation of the floor of the western apse 
we are not told; but it is probable that there also it 
was occasioned by a crypt. 

In Eadmer’s time there were altars at the east 
end; one built against the wall of rough stones and 
mortar by Archbishop Odo, to contain the body of 
Archbishop Wilfrid of York, which he had translated 
to Canterbury; and afterwards another altar was 
placed at a convenient distance before the aforesaid 
altar, and dedicated in honour of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
at which the divine mysteries (in Eadmer’s time) were 
duly celebrated. But the archbishop’s throne was a 
handsome stone construction, placed in the middle of 
the semicircular wall of the western apse, and the 
original altar would be placed before it on the chord 
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of the apse, as at the Lateran and at St. Peter’s; and 
the celebrant would face eastward, as Eadmer expressly 
says. The choir was an elevated platform, carried out 
from the chord of the eastern apse into the nave, and 
divided from the nave by stone screens. 

All this is exactly the normal plan of. a basilican 
church, with two exceptions, one the western apse, 
and the other the consequence of it, that since the 
usual entrance on the west was prevented by the 
existence of the apse, the principal entrance was 
placed on the south, and was known as the Suthdure 
(the south door); apparently the entrance was through 
the south tower door, whose lower storey formed a 
porch toit. These flanking towers are not usual in the 
ordinary basilican church, but they are not without 
parallel. The sixth-century Church of St. Apollinare 
in Classe, Ravenna, has a lateral tower. There is a 
tower at Rochester of earlier date than the present 
cathedral, which probably oceupied a similar position 
in relation to the coeval church. Exeter Cathedral 
has two Norman lateral towers. The use of the south 
tower at Canterbury as a legal court is very inter- 
esting. Was the chamber of the tower used as a record 
office for the documents of the court? In medieval 
times the south porches of churches and the chambers 
over them were sometimes similarly used. 

Eadmer speaks of the cloister as if it were a part 
of the work of Augustine in adapting the Roman 
Church to the uses of his mission; the monastic 
life almost necessitated the usual buildings—chapter- 
house, refectory, day-room, dormitory, arranged round 
a cloister court. They may have been at first of 
timber only, as the majority of the Saxon monasteries 
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were, or Augustine may have found more substantial 
material in the débris of the ruined Roman buildings, 
as Saxon and medizval builders did in Colchester 
and other Roman cities. 

This reconstruction of the building helps us greatly 
in the endeavour to picture the scene at a service :— 
the tall form of Augustine seated in his handsome 
stone chair at the west end, vested in planeta and 
(to anticipate) pall; his priests on a raised stone 
bench on his right and left, and the Italian monks 
with their russet robes and shaven crowns in the choir, 
singing the service to the new Gregorian chants; the 
King and Queen in conspicuous places; and the great 
aula of the church filled with countrymen and country- 
women of the English slaves who had touched the 
great heart of Gregory in the Forum of Rome; all 
saved De ird, from the wrath of God, and singing the 
Alleluia, which has never since been silent in the land. 

During all these proceedings there is nothing said 
of Bishop Liudhard; and yet he must have taken a 
conspicuous part. Even if he restricted himself to his 
special duties as chaplain of the Queen and her house- 
hold, until the consecration of Augustine, the bishop 
must have celebrated mass in the Queen’s Chapel 
of St. Martin’s. 1t would be unnatural if both the 
Queen and her bishop failed to take the liveliest 
interest in what was going on, and to give such assist- 
ance as their position enabled them to give. There 
existed no such hindrances to cordial co-operation 
between Liudhard and Augustine as we shall find did 
exist between Augustine and the British bishops. 
We may perhaps account for the silence about him on 
the ground of the brevity of the narrative, and the fact 
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that Augustine was its hero. It is possible that, as 
soon as Augustine was made bishop of the now 
Christian court and kingdom, Liudhard’s services being 
no longer necessary, he returned to Gaul; but it is 
much more likely that he continued to act as the 
Queen’s chaplain and director of her household (see 
p. 164); the ancient tradition is that he died at 
Canterbury, and was buried in the Church of SS. 
Peter and Paul. In the Middle Ages the monastery 
claimed to possess his relics, which were preserved in 
a golden shrine in the sanctuary, and carried in pro- 
cession on Rogation days. There is another tradition, 
that from the time of Augustine to that of Lanfranc, 
there was a series of suffragan Bishops of St. Martin’s, 
which seems to point to the continuance of Liudhard 
at St. Martin’s, after Augustine had restored Christ 
Church, and set up his See in it. 


CHAPTER: XII 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE SECOND Bopy oF MISSIONERS 


WirH a Christian King and Queen at court, with a 
bishop and a strong staff of ecclesiastics established 
in their permanent home in the capital, and with a 
cathedral church in which the divine worship was 
presented with solemn dignity and beauty, the Church 
of the English nation began to present an imposing 
appearance to the world about it, and the number of 
converts rapidly increased. Our own recent experi- 
ence has given us occasion to note, with some degree 
of reverent wonder, the practical effects of the intro- 
duction of the episcopate among a handful of mission- 
aries, and the accelerated success of a completely 
organised Church. The conversions were natural 
and spontaneous, for Bede expressly says that the 
King “had learned from his instructors and guides 
to salvation that the service of Christ ought to be 
voluntary, not by compulsion.” But throughout the 
history of the English conversion we find the people 
ready to follow the example of their natural leaders ; 
and while the princes did not persecute Christianity, 
but readily embraced it, so they did not exercise any 
compulsion upon the people to embrace it, but only 
set them a good example. 


So great was the success in the succeeding years, 
: 86 
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that in the year 601 A.D., Augustine sent Laurence 
the Priest to Rome to report progress, and to ask for 
a reinforcement of men, since the harvest was so great 
that there were not labourers to gather it. The great 
Bishop responded to the appeal, and resolved to send 
a second group of monks and clerks. How many we 
are not told, but Bede gives the names of the prin- 
cipal men among them, Mellitus, Justus, Paulinus, 
and Rufinianus. 

Of the thirty or forty men who formed the original 
mission staff only three are known by name—Laurence, 
who succeeded Augustine in the See; Peter, who 
was made the first Abbot of St. Augustine’s Monastery; 
and Honorius, the fifth and last of the Italian dynasty. 
Of the new body of men now sent, Mellitus was an 
abbot to begin with, probably the Abbot of Gregory’s 
Monastery of St. Andrew, and he was soon after sent 
as bishop to London, Justus to Rochester, Paulinus 
to Northumbria, and Rufinianus was the third Abbot 
of St. Augustine’s Monastery. We conclude that the 
original body of men were pious, earnest monks, 
admirable in the cloister; but that there was a lack 
of men of “light and leading” among them; and that 
on a hint from Augustine, or seeing the position of 
things for himself, Gregory had sent him some men 
of higher type, capable of initiating, leading, organis- 
ing, impressing their personality upon others. 

It must be borne in mind, in justice to the monks, 
that the majority of them were probably laymen, 
with no pretension to be theologians or preachers or 
missioners in any other sense than that of showing 
the example of what was then considered to be the 
highest phase of the Christian life, 
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The wise Bishop took the same care as before to 
make the journey of the new band easy, by furnishing 
them with letters of introduction all along their route. 
Among the Letters of St. Gregory we find letters to 
Mennas of Telona (Toulon), Serenus of Massilia 
(Marseilles), Virgilius of Arelate (Arles), Arigius 
of Vapincum (Gap), Lupus of Cabillonum (Chalons- 
sur-Saone), A’therius of Lugdunum (Lyons), Desiderius 
of Augustodunum (Autun), Aigulfus of Metts (Metz), 
Simplicius of the Parisi (Paris), Melantius of Rotomagus 
(Rouen), and Licinius [of Andegavum (Angers) ?]. 

A selection from these names carries us, as before, 
from Marseilles up the Rhone and Sadne, then to 
Paris, and so down the Seine to Rouen; but it is 
difficult to account for some of the other places. 
Toulon indeed was on the road from Marseilles or 
Arles to Lerins, whose famous monastery was visited 
by Augustine in his first journey. But Gap lies a 
hundred miles to the east of the Rhone, up among 
the Alps. Metz was still further out of their way, 
but it was the usual residence of Theodebert the 
Austrasian King, as Chalons was of Theodoric. Angers 
lies hundreds of miles away in the west, but it is 
to be noticed that Gregory’s letter is addressed to 
Licinius without the designation of any place, and 
though Licinius was about that time Bishop of Angers, 
it is possible that he was not there at that time. On 
the whole, we are inclined to assume that the route 
was that which is above suggested, by the Rhone, 
Sadne, and Seine; and this is supported by the fact 
that there is this time—there was not on the first 
journey—a letter to Clothaire the King of Neustria, 
the western division of the Frank dominions, It must 
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be noted also that one of the letters is addressed to a 
group of bishops, namely, those of Toulon, Marseilles, 
Chalon, Metz, Paris, Rouen, and (Angers ?); but pro- 
bably there were separate copies of it addressed to each. 

There are two subjects dealt with in most of these 
letters. Gregory was very desirous of getting the 
Frank sovereigns and the bishops with whom he was 
in correspondence to use their influence to summon 
a synod of the Gallican Church, to take measures 
against the simony and other abuses which were a 
mischief and scandal. He takes this opportunity to 
urge the matter. That he did not succeed is an 
illustration of the absence of authority and even the 
limited influence of the See of Rome in the Gallican 
Church at that time, even when filled by a man of so 
great personal qualities as those which commended 
Gregory to the admiration and respect of the Churches. 
The other topic of the letters is the commendation 
of Laurence and Mellitus to the good offices of his 
correspondents. 

It will be sufficient to give the substance of the 
“circular letter,’ which is limited to the one subject 
which specially concerns this history. 

He says: “Though the duty of your office admonishes 
your Fraternity to aid religious men, and especially 
those who are labouring for the good of souls, yet it is 
not superfluous that our letters should stimulate your 
solicitude, because, as fire is increased when fanned 
by a breeze, so the earnestness of a good mind is 
augmented by commendation. 

“ Since, therefore, by the co-operation of the grace of 
our Redeemer, so great a multitude of the nation of 
the Angles has been converted to the grace of the 
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Christian faith, that our very reverend brother and 
fellow-bishop Augustine declares that those who are 
with him are not suflicient to follow the work into 
different places, we are sending to him certain monks, 
with our most beloved and common sons, Laurence 
the Presbyter and Mellitus the Abbot. Will your 
Fraternity show them such charity as is proper, and 
hasten to aid them in whatsoever they may need, that 
while they may have no cause for delay they may be 
refreshed by your kindness, and that you may be 
found partakers in their reward, for your aid in the 
work in which they are engaged.” 

The letter to Theodoric, King of the Franks, after 
exhorting him to summon a synod, goes on to say: 
“What good things your Excellency did to our very 
reverend brother and fellow-bishop, as he was journey- 
ing to the nation of the Angles, certain monks return- 
ing from him have informed us. Wherefore returning 
abundant thanks, we beg that to the present monks 
also who are sent to him, you will condescend to 
give your help still more abundantly, and to assist — 
them on their journey; so that the more your kind- 
nesses are extended to them, so much the more you 
may receive a greater reward from the Almighty God 
whom they serve.” <A letter of similar substance, 
though differently worded, is sent to Theodebert. 
Gregory, writing also on this occasion to King Clo- 
thaire, tells him that messengers returning from 
Augustine have informed him what great kindness 
the King had shown to him on his journey to Eng- 
land, and begs that he will be equally kind to 
Laurence the Priest and Mellitus the Abbot. 

In his letter to Queen Brunhilda, Gregory thanks 
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God for her love for the Christian religion and the 
propagation of the truth, and tells her that fame had 
not been silent about the favour and munificence 
which she had shown to Augustine when proceeding 
to England, and that certain monks who returned 
from England had also related it to Gregory. How 
many and how great miracles our Redeemer has 
worked in the conversion of the above - mentioned 
nation is known to her Excellency, at which she 
ought to rejoice, because it is partly due to her aid. 
He goes on to pray that she will the more graciously 
bestow her patronage upon the monks who are the 
bearers of these presents (whom he is sending to 
Augustine, together with his beloved sons Laurence 
the Priest and Mellitus the Abbot, because Augustine 
says that those who are with him are not sufficient), 
so that they may find no difficulties or delays; and 
tells her that she will the more obtain the mercy of 
God towards herself and her grandsons who are dear 
to Gregory, the more she shall for His love show 
kindness in this matter. 

By the hands of these newcomers Gregory sent to 
Augustine the honorary distinction of the pall, and 
the tenor of the letter which accompanied it seems to 
indicate that it was distinctly intended to be a badge 
of Metropolitan jurisdiction. The letter is as follows:— 


“To his most Reverend and Holy Brother and 
Fellow-Bishop Augustine — Gregory the 
Servant of the Servants of God. 

“Since it is certain that the unspeakable rewards 


of the eternal kingdom are reserved for those who 
labour for Almighty God, yet it is requisite that 
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we bestow upon them the advantage of honours, to 
the end that they may, by this recompense, be enabled 
the more vigorously to apply themselves to the care 
of their spiritual work. And whereas the new Church 
of the English is, through the goodness of the Lord 
and your labours, brought to the grace of God, we 
grant you the use of the pall in the same, for the 
performance of the solemn service of the mass only; 
so that you in several places ordain twelve bishops, 
who shall be subject to your jurisdiction, in such 
manner that the Bishop of London shall for the future 
be always consecrated by his own synod, and that he 
receive the honour of the pall from this Holy and 
Apostolical See, which I by the grace of God now 
serve. But we will have you send to the city of 
York such a bishop as you shall think fit to ordain ; 
yet so that if that city, with the places adjoining, shall 
receive the Word of God, that bishop shall also ordain 
twelve bishops and enjoy the honour of a Metro- 
politan ; for we design, if we live, by the favour of 
God to bestow on him also the pall; and yet we will 
have him to be subservient to your authority; but 
after your decease he shall so preside over the bishops 
whom he shall ordain as to be in no way subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. But for 
the future let this distinction be between the bishops 
of the cities of London and York, that he may 
have the precedence who shall be first ordained. 
But let them unanimously dispose, by common 
advice and uniform consent, whatever is to be done 
out of zeal for Christ; let them arrange matters with 
unanimity, decree justly, and perform what they judge 
convenient in a uniform manner. 
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“But to you, my brother, shall, by the authority of 
our God and Lord Jesus Christ, be subject, not only 
those bishops you shall ordain, and those that shall 
be ordained by the Bishop of York, but also all the 
priests [sacerdotes, may mean bishops] in Britain; to 
the end that from the mouth and lips of your Holiness 
they may learn the rule of believing rightly and 
living holily ; and so fulfilling their office in faith and 
good conduct, they may, when it shall please the Lord, 
attain the heavenly kingdom. God preserve you in 
safety, most reverend brother.—Dated the tenth of 
the Kalends of July [22nd June] in the nineteenth 
year of our most pious Lord and Emperor, Mauricius 
Tiberius, the eighteenth year after the consulship of 
our said Lord, in the fourth indiction [a.p. 601]. 


CHAPTER, X1ii 
THE HISTORY OF THE PALL 


THE subject of the pall is an important one in the 
history of our English Church. This ecclesiastical 
ornament was assuming a new meaning at the period 
of which we are writing; and the gift of it to 
Augustine seems the very point at which that new 
significance was definitely attached to it by the See 
of Rome, which lasted throughout the medieval period 
of the Church’s history. It is quite worth while to 
bestow some time and pains upon it. 

About the time of Augustus, the toga, which had 
formed the usual upper garment of a Roman, was 
superseded in general use by the pallium. The 
pallium was a large oblong piece of woollen fabric, 
like the robe which some races—as the North 
American Indians, and the native tribes of South 
Africa—still wear as their ordinary outer garment; 
not unlike the plaid the Gaelic inhabitants of the 
northern part of our own island still use. 

It was worn in various ways. Sometimes it was 
put round the neck, and fastened at the shoulder by 
a brooch or pin; sometimes passed over the left 
shoulder, drawn behind the back under the right arm, 
leaving it at liberty for use, and thrown again over 


the left shoulder, covering the left arm; sometimes, 
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when it was not needed for warmth or shelter, it was 
folded twice or thrice lengthwise, and thrown over 
the shoulder. A man permanently engaged in active 
occupation would lay aside his pallium altogether. 
In the old time the officials of the State were distin- 
guished by an embroidered toga—toga picta, and when 
the pallium came into general use, an embroidered 
pallium equally marked out the officials of the 
Empire. 

But the pallium also went out of fashion in its 
turn, and was succeeded by the planeta, a square of 
woollen material with a slit in the middle, through 
which the head was passed, and the garment fell in 
natural folds round the person. It still survives in 
Spanish South America under the names of poncho 
and serapé. About the same time the dalmatic 
came into use, a garment shaped and fitted to the 
person, like a short and broad tunic, with short, wide 
sleeves. 

But officialism would no longer follow the vagaries 
of fashion; a civic dignitary still wore the pallium 
as a badge of office; only the pall was reduced to its 
embroidered hem; it was now a long narrow slip of 
embroidered material, which was worn in a peculiar 
way about the shoulders. John the Deacon describes 
it minutely, as it was worn by Bishop Gregory. It 
was brought round from the right shoulder under the 
breast, reaching down to the stomach, then up by the 
left shoulder and thrown behind the back; while the 
other end, coming over the same shoulder, hung by its 
own weight down the left side. This exactly describes 
the pall, as we see it represented in the mosaics of the 
sixth and later centuries at Rome and Ravenna. 
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This way of wearing the pall was a preservation of 
the folds into which the embroidered hem of the old 
pallium used to fall when it was an actual garment, and 
continued in use down to the tenth century. About 
that time the pall was for convenience made up in a 
large circle, which passed round the shoulders, with two 
straight pieces sewn on so as to hang down before and 
behind. It was a much less graceful, but no doubt a 
much more convenient arrangement, and this continued 
to be the form of the pall throughout the Middle Ages, 
and indeed down to the present time. 

But how came Bishop Gregory to wear it? The 
Emperors had been accustomed to give honorary dis- 
tinctions to those whom they desired to distinguish 
or to conciliate. In the decay of the Empire, they 
had conferred the title of Consul and Patrician, not 
only upon distinguished Romans, but upon Barbarian 
kings and chiefs; they had bestowed the pallium 
upon lesser people of various kinds. The Bishop 
of Rome wore it, either by right as a member 
of the magistracy of Rome, or it had been granted 
to the See by some early Emperor. We are told 
that it was made of byssus, fine flax, or linen, and 
it appears probable that he wore it on all State 
occasions. The Bishops of Ravenna also claimed 
to wear it, by right of a decree from Valentinian—a 
great benefactor to the Church of Ravenna—and also 
to wear it on all State occasions. For in the time 
of Bishop John, Gregory endeavoured to restrict his 
use of the pall to the time of celebration of the 
divine service; and when the patrician, the prefect, 
and many other noble citizens of Ravenna interposed 
to maintain the privileges of their city, Gregory pro- 
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fessed to have satisfied himself by inquiry of Adeo- 
datus, formerly a deacon of Ravenna, that it had 
been customary for the bishop to wear it only on 
the occasion of the great “litanies,” that is, pro- 
cessions ; and he compromised the matter by sanction- 
ing its use on the solemnities of St. John the Baptist, 
St. Peter, St. Apollinaris (the patron saint of the city), 
and the anniversary of the bishop’s consecration. One 
of the letters of Gregory to Desiderius, Bishop of 
Vienne, shows that the bishop of that earliest Church 
of Gaul had applied for the pall, on the ground that 
it had been granted to his See in ancient times. 
That it was the first Christian Church in Gaul, 
might have been a title to such distinction; Gregory 
does not dispute the possibility of it, but says that he 
can find no document relating to it in the record 
chest (armarium) at Rome, and asks Desiderius to 
cause a search to be made among the records at 
Vienne. 

But how came the Bishops of Rome to confer this 
distinction upon others? There is a doubtful case of 
the gift of the pall by Marcus, Bishop of Rome, to the 
Bishop of Ostia (the official consecrator of the Bishops 
of Rome) in 336 A.D. But, putting aside this isolated 
and doubtful case, the custom of the gift of this 
honorary distinction by the Bishop of Rome _ to 
bishops began in the sixth century, and the first 
instance of it is by Symmachus to Theodore, Arch- 
bishop of Laureatus, in Pannonia in 514 av. In 
523 a.., Vigilius deferred giving the pall to Aux- 
anius, Bishop of Arles (the ancient capital of Southern 
Gaul), till he had the Emperor’s consent. In 595, at 
the request of King Childebert, Gregory sent the 
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pall to Virgilius of Arles. In 597, in answer to the 
request of Queen Brunhilda, for the pall to be given 
to Syagrius, Bishop of Autun, Gregory replies that it 
cannot be given without the consent of the Emperor. 

The explanation is, that the municipal government 
of Rome retained the great name of the Senate, and 
affected to retain the ancient rights of that dis- 
tinguished body, among them that of conferring the 
honours of the city upon illustrious strangers; and the 
Emperors and Gothic kings had been in the habit of 
allowing these reminiscences of bygone greatness. 
When the Roman territory threw off its depend- 
ence upon the distant Emperor of the East, the 
Senate distributed these honours without asking his 
permission. A remarkable instance of this was when 
the Senate conferred the title of Patrician upon Pepin 
and his sons; and one still more momentous, when, on 
Christmas Eve of 800 A.D.,it assumed to elect Charles 
as Emperor, and thus to revive the lapsed Empire of 
the West. 

Down to the time of Gregory, the pall was nothing 
more than a complimentary badge, conferred upon the 
occupants of some of the most distinguished Sees. 
Gregory was the first who began to make it a dis- 
tinctive badge of a Metropolitan, though it was still— 
down to the present day—sometimes conferred on 
very distinguished Sees which were not Metropolitan. 
When Pepin had endowed Rome with his Lom- 
bard conquests, and freed it from subjection to 
the Eastern Emperor, the Popes granted the pall on 
their own sole authority. 

Very soon the conferring of this and similar 
honours was made use of to help to build up the 
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authority which the See of Rome was usurping over 
the Christians of the West. In the eighth century the 
honour of the pall was conferred upon all Metro- 
politans, and (usually) was limited to them, and was 
made a token of the formal recognition by the See 
of Rome of the accession of a new archbishop. 

Next, it was claimed by Pope Nicholas I. (4.p. 866), 
that a new archbishop was not fully made until his 
appointment had been confirmed by the See of Rome, 
and that the giving of the pall was the token of this 
confirmation. 

Lastly, in the twelfth century, a new archbishop was 
required to come to Rome in person (or with special 
permission to send an agent) to do homage to the See 
of Rome, and the pall was made a badge of obedience 
to the See. 

Gregory sends the pall to Augustine, to be worn 
only at the celebration of the divine service, as a 
token of metropolitical dignity and jurisdiction. The 
circumstances suggest that the gift of the pall to 
Augustine, with the expression of an intention to 
confer it also upon the contemplated Archbishop of 
York, was the beginning of the idea of limiting it in 
future to archbishops, and making it a symbol of re- 
cognition by the Patriarch of the West. It is to be 
noted that the Bishop of Rome never sent the badge 
to bishops of any other than the Western Church; and 
that the Eastern bishops all wore the omophorion, 
which in shape is like the early sixth to tenth 
century form of the pall, and possibly had the same 
honorary significance. 

Gregory’s plans for the organisation of the Church 
of the English show that the accounts which he had 
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received of Augustine’s success had filled him with 
sanguine expectations of the speedy conversion of the 
whole people; but they indicate that he had received 
little definite information of the actual condition of the 
country and its inhabitants. These vague symmetrical 
plans for the organisation of the whole country into 
two ecclesiastical provinces, each with its twelve 
bishops, together with his instructions as .to the 
treatment of the British bishops, seem to imply that 
Gregory fancied that the English conquest of Britain 
resembled the Gothic conquest of Italy and the Frank 
conquest of Gaul; that the conquerors were a homo- 
geneous people, under the rule of Ethelbert the Bret- 
walda, and that the British bishops were scattered 
here and there among the conquerors as they were in 
Italy and France. His idea seems to be a recon- 
struction of the old Church of the country, with its 
old chief cities, London and York, as the metro- 
politan Sees, with the surviving British bishops and 
their flocks embraced in the new arrangements. He 
could not have understood that the country was still 
divided into halves, of which the eastern half was 
English and the western half British; that the Eng- 
lish half was divided into eight independent kingdoms, 
each of which must be dealt with separately; and 
that the ecclesiastical organisation must perforce arise 
out of the national divisions; and he could hardly 
have realised that the British bishops whom he com- 
mitted to Augustine’s instruction and rule were the 
bishops of the large and compact population of half 
the island, still unconquered and still fiercely fighting 
for independence. 


CHAPTER XIV 


GREGORY'S LETTERS, TO AUGUSTINE ON HIS MIRACLES, 
AND TO ETHELBERT 


BEDE assigns to this same period another letter to 
Augustine, which it will be convenient first to put on 
record, and then to comment upon it. “I know, most 
loving brother, that Almighty God, by means of your 
zeal and affection, shows great miracles in the nation 
which He has chosen. Wherefore, it is necessary 
that you rejoice with fear, and tremble whilst you 
rejoice, on account of the same heavenly gift, namely, 
that you rejoice because the souls of the English are 
by outward miracles drawn to inward grace; but that 
you fear lest, amidst the wonders that are wrought, 
the weak mind may be puffed up in its own pre- 
sumption, and as it is externally raised to honour, 
may thence inwardly fall by vainglory. For we 
must call to mind that when the disciples returned 
with joy after preaching, and said to their Heavenly 
Master, ‘ Lord, in Thy name even devils are subject to 
us, they were presently told, ‘Rejoice not that the devils 
are subject to you, but rejoice rather that your names 
are written in heaven, etc. . . . It remains, therefore, 
most dear brother, that amidst those things which, 
through the working of our Lord, you outwardly per- 
form, you always inwardly judge yourself strictly, and 
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clearly understand both what you are yourself, and 
how much grace is in that same nation, for the con- 
version of which you have received the gift of working 
miracles. And if you remember that you have at 
any time offended your Creator, either by word or deed, 
see that you always call it to mind, to the end that 
the remembrance of your guilt may crush the vanity 
which rises in your heart. And whatsoever you shall 
receive or have received in relation to working miracles, 
see that you consider the same, not as conferred on you, 
but on those for whose salvation it has been given you.” 

Gregory does not dispute the miracles. Their occa- 
sional occurrence was generally believed; but while 
the superstitious accepted marvellous stories with 
ready belief, the wiser minds of the Church had long 
since taken up a more cautious and critical attitude 
on the subject. Something in the tone of Augustine’s 
communication of the supposed miracles had roused 
the fears of his more sober-minded master, that he 
was, like some of the Corinthians of old (1 Cor. xii. 
and xiv.), allowing himself to be puffed up with 
spiritual pride at the possession of this supernatural 
power. His suggestion is, in the circumstances, 
admirable, that the miracles are due, not to any 
superior excellency in him, but to the goodness of the 
people which calls down these marks of divine favour 
upon them; the admonition is severe, to take care 
lest the weak mind be puffed up in its own presump- 
tion, and fall through vainglory; and the advice 
excellent, to crush down the vanity which rises in his 
heart by calling to mind his sins. 

Bede cursorily speaks of miracles as influencing the 
first conversions among the people; and we shall read 
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in the sequel the details of one miracle by which 
Augustine attempted to obtain the obedience of the 
British bishops, and then will be the time to consider 
the subject a little more closely. 

Gregory at the same time sent a letter to King 
Ethelbert, with very many presents of various kinds. 


“To the most glorious Lord, and his most 
excellent Son Aldelberet, King of the 
English—Bishop Gregory. 


“The design of Almighty God in advancing good 
men to the government of nations, is that He may, by 
their means, bestow the gifts of His mercy on those 
over whom they are placed. This we know to have 
been done in the English nation, over whom Your 
Glory was therefore placed, that, by means of the 
good things which are granted to you, heavenly bene- 
fits might also be conferred on the nation that is 
subject to you. Therefore, my illustrious son, do you 
with a careful mind preserve the grace which you 
have received from the divine goodness, and hasten to 
promote the Christian faith which you have embraced 
among the people under your subjection, multiply the 
zeal of your rectitude in their conversion, suppress 
_ the worship of idols, overthrow the structures of the 
temples, edify the manners of your subjects, and pro- 
mote great purity of life, by exhorting, terrifying, 
soothing, and giving examples of good works, that you 
may find Him your rewarder in heaven, whose name 
and knowledge you shall spread abroad upon earth. 
For He also will render the fame of your honour 
more glorious to posterity, whose honour you seek and 
maintain among the nations. 
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“For even so Constantine, our former most pious 
Emperor, recovering the Roman commonwealth from 
the perverse worship of idols, subjected the same with 
himself to our Almighty God and Lord Jesus Christ, 
and was himself, with the people under his subjection, 
entirely converted to them. Whence it followed that 
his praises transcended the fame of former princes, 
and he as much excelled his predecessors in renown 
as he did in good works. Now, therefore, let Your 
Glory hasten to infuse into the kings and people that 
are subject to you the knowledge of one God—Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost—that you may both surpass the 
ancient kings of your nation in praise and merit, and 
become by so much the more secure against your own 
sins before the dreadful judgment of Almighty God, as 
you shall wipe away the sins of others in your subjects. 

“Our very reverend brother Augustine is skilled in 
the monastic rule, full of the knowledge of the Holy 
Scripture, and by the help of God endowed with good 
works ; whatever he shall counsel, give ear to, devoutly 
perform, and carefully keep in memory; for if you 
give ear to him in what he speaks for Almighty God, 
the same Almighty God will the sooner hear him 
praying for you. But if, which God forbid, you slight 
his words, how shall Almighty God hear him in your 
behalf whom you neglect to hear for God? Unite 
yourself, therefore, to him with all your mind in the 
fervour of faith, and further his endeavours through 
the help of that strength which the Divinity gives 
you, that he may make you partaker of His kingdom, 
whose faith you cause to be received and maintained 
in your own. 

“ Besides, we would have Your Glory know, as we 
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find in the Holy Scripture, that the end of this present 
world and the kingdom of the saints is about to come, 
which can never end. But since the end of the world 
is approaching, many things are at hand which have not 
previously been, as changes in the atmosphere (immuta- 
tiones aeris), and terrors from heaven, unseasonable 
tempests, wars, famines, plagues, earthquakes in divers 
places; all which things will not nevertheless happen 
in our days, but after our days they will all come to 
pass. If you, therefore, find any of these things . 
happen in your country, let not your mind be in any 
way disturbed ; for these signs of the end of the world 
are sent before for this reason, that we may be solicit- 
ous for our souls, expecting the hour of death, and be 
found prepared in good actions to meet our Judge. 
Thus much, my illustrious son, I have said in few 
words, to the end that, when the Christian faith shall 
increase in your kingdom, our discourse to you may 
also be increased, and we may be permitted to say 
the more in proportion as joy for the conversion of 
your nation is multiplied in our mind. 

“JT have sent some small presents, which will not 
appear small when received by you with the blessing 
of the holy Apostle Peter. May Almighty God, 
therefore, perfect you in that grace of His which He 
has begun, and prolong your life here through a course 
of many years, and after a time receive you into the 
congregation of the heavenly country. May the grace 
of God preserve Your Excellency in safety—Dated, 
ete.” [22nd June 601]. 

The kind of presents which the good Bishop sent to 
Ethelbert may be inferred from those which he sent 
to others. To Theodelinda, the orthodox Queen of 
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the Lombards, he sent a collection of sixty-five holy 
oils, from the lamps which burned before the principal 
Roman shrines, each in an ampulla, decorated with 
Scripture subjects ; to Queen Brunhilda he sent a key 
—perhaps two keys, of gold and silver—into the 
metal of which had been incorporated some filings 
from the chain of St. Peter. To the Empress Con- 
stantina he says that it is not permitted to.comply 
with her request for a portion of the body of St. 
Peter, but proposes to send her instead a brandewm 
in pyaide, which probably means a napkin which had 
touched the saintly relic, enclosed in a round ivory 
box, carved externally with Scripture subjects. Some 
such things, highly valued by the superstition of the 
time, probably composed Gregory’s presents to the 
King. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE LIBRARY OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH 


No doubt the first missionary band brought with 
them the necessary books and vessels and vestments ; 
but again, with the second band, we are expressly told 
that Gregory sent all things (wniversa) which were 
necessary for the worship of the Church, viz. sacred 
vessels and altar vestments, relics of the apostles and 
of many saints, and many codices. 

Thomas of Elmham describes a number of volumes 
then preserved in the monastery, some of them placed 
as relics near the altar, which were believed to have 
been among those brought to England by Augustine 
and his companions. He says of them, with pardon- 
able pride, Hae sunt primitie librarum totius ecclesiw 
Anglicane. Among these MSS. were two Teatus 
Evangeliorwm, which Elmham describes. 

There is reason to believe that a copy of the 
Gospels, preserved in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and another, in a similar style of 
writing, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, are the two 
identical volumes described above; not only because 
they are two of the oldest Latin MSS. written in 
pure Roman uncials which exist in this country, but 


also because they contain Anglo-Saxon entries now a 
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thousand years old, which connect them with the 
Monastery of St. Augustine. 

The first of these MSS. was, at the time of the 
dissolution of the religious houses, preserved by 
Matthew Parker, afterwards archbishop, and by him 
given to Corpus Christi College. It is described by 
the late Professor Westwood! as a quarto volume, 
9} inches by 74, and about 24 thick. The parch- 
ment is thin, the ink of a faded brown, the text is 
written in fine Roman uncials, in double columns, 
with twenty-five lines in a page. The book is orna- 
mented with drawings of the highest interest, since 
they are the most ancient monuments of pictorial art 
existing in this country. Unfortunately only two 
leaves of these drawings remain. The first of these 
occurs opposite the commencement of the Prologue to 
St. Luke’s Gospel. It is divided into twelve compart- 
ments, each 14 inch square, separated from each other 
by narrow red margins, and the whole enclosed with 
a narrow border, painted to imitate bluish marble 
with red veins. The subjects of the twelve drawings 
are—(1) Christ riding into Jerusalem ; (2) The Lord’s 
Supper; (3) Christ praying in Gethsemane; (4) The 
raising of Lazarus; (5) Jesus washing His disciples’ 
feet; (6) Judas betraying his Lord; (7) Christ seized 
by the Jews, and Peter cutting off the ear of 
Malchus; (8) Christ before Caiaphas; (9) Christ led 
away; (10) Pilate washing his hands; (11) Christ 
led to judgment; (12) Christ bearing His Cross, 
They are some of the usual cycle of subjects popular 
in the sixth century, and are treated in the debased 
classical style of that period. 


1 Pulewographia Sacra. 
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The other drawing in the MS. is a figure of 
St. Luke seated on a throne, within an elaborately 
ornamented architectural design, consisting of marble 
columns supporting a semicircular arch, with a bull 
in the tympanum. The evangelist is habited in a 
white tunic and buff-coloured pallium, and holds an 
open book of his Gospel on his knees. In the open 
space between the double columns which support the 
arch are introduced a series of miniatures, smaller 
than the others, of the following subjects: on one 
side—(1) The annunciation to Zacharias; (2) The 
finding in the temple; (3) Christ teaching from the 
boat; (4) Peter worshipping Christ; (5) The resur- 
rection of the widow’s son; (6) The call of Matthew. 
On the other side—(1) Christ answering the doctors 
in the temple; (2) The healing of the woman who 
touched the hem of His garment; (3) Christ cursing 
the barren fig-tree; (4) Christ healing the dropsy ; 
(5) Zaccheus in the tree. 

The Bodleian volume is 10 inches by 74, written 
in double columns, with twenty-nine lines in a page; 
the vellum thin and polished ; the ink faded and brown ; 
there are no miniatures. 

Thomas of Elmham adds: “ We have also the Bible 
of St. Gregory and his Book of the Gospels, and some 
ancient codices, all which Gregory sent to Augustine.” 

Leland saw and describes these Gospels as written 
in majuscule Roman letters, after the manner of the 
ancients, carrying in their venerable appearance an 
incredible majesty of antiquity. 

Wanley contended that this large Gregorian Bible 
was alluded to as still existing, in a petition addressed, 
in 1604, to James 1.; and, in the judgment of Pro- 
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fessor Westwood, part of this great Bible exists in 
the British Museum: Royal MS. 1, E. vit 

Mr, Stevenson has, on the contrary, declared that, 
“with respect to the claims of particular volumes to 
form part of this donation, the external evidence is 
dubious, and the internal evidence condemnatory ”; 
while Mr. Hardwick, the editor of Himham in the 
Rolls Serves, says: “ With regard to the Corpus MS., 
enough, I think, might be advanced to make it pro- 
bable that we have here at least one veritable relic 
of St. Gregory’s benefaction.” 

1 Archeological Journal, xl. 292, 


CHAPTER XVI 
THe OLD TEMPLES AND CHURCHES 


ANOTHER letter from Gregory to Abbot Mellitus comes 
in here in chronological order; it is dated June 17, 601; 
but the internal evidence seems to prove that it was 
sent at least some months after the departure of 
Laurence, Mellitus, and the company of monks whom 
they conducted, for it begins by saying: “We have 
been much concerned since the departure of our con- 
gregation which is with you, because we have received 
no account of the success of your journey.” The 
batch of letters sent by Mellitus, for instance that to 
Augustine granting the pall, and that to Ethelbert, are 
dated the 22nd of June 601. The journey of the 
party to England would occupy some months, and 
that of a messenger back with tidings of their safe 
arrival not much less time, and it might be expected 
that there would be some interval before the messenger 
was sent off, and another interval before Gregory would 
begin to be anxious at not receiving news; so that it 
might well be a twelvemonth before the letter would 
be sent to Mellitus. It is certainly the latest extant 
letter of Gregory on the subject of the English 
mission, and its date might very likely be June 602. 
The interest of the letter consists in the directions 


which it contains to Augustine on the details of his 
lil 
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mission work. It proceeds: “When, therefore, Al- 
mighty God shall bring you to our brother, the Most 
Reverend Bishop Augustine, tell him what I have, on 
mature deliberation on the affair of the English, de- 
termined upon, viz. that the temples of the idols in 
that nation ought not to be destroyed [in the letter to 
Ethelbert he had said, “Suppress the worship of idols, 
overthrow the temples,” so that this order is an after- 
thought, after “ mature deliberation ”], but let the idols 
that are in them be destroyed; let holy water be made 
and sprinkled in the said temples, let altars be erected 
and relics placed. For if those temples are well built, 
it is requisite that they be converted from the worship 
of devils to the service of the true God; that the 
nations seeing that their temples are not destroyed, 
may remove error from their hearts, and, knowing and 
adoring the true God, may the more familiarly resort 
to the places to which they have been accustomed. 
And because they have been accustomed to slaughter 
many oxen in the sacrifices to devils, some solemnity 
must be exchanged for them on this account, so that 
on the day of the dedication, or the nativities of the 
holy martyrs, whose relics are there deposited, they 
may build themselves huts of the boughs of trees about 
those churches which have been turned to that use 
from temples, and celebrate the solemnity with 
religious feasting, and no more offer beasts to the 
devil, but kill cattle to the praise of God in their 
eating, and return thanks to the Giver of all things 
for their sustenance; to the end that, while some 
gratifications are permitted to them, they may the 
more easily consent to the inward consolations of the 
grace of God. For there is no doubt that it is im- 
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possible to efface everything at once from their 
obdurate minds; because he who endeavours to ascend 
to a very high place, rises by degrees or steps, and not 
by bounds. . . . This it behoves your Affection to 
communicate to our aforesaid brother, that he, being 
there present, may consider how he is to order all 
things.” 

We need not discuss the policy of utilising the 
religious sentiment and habits of the converted peoples 
by elevating and Christianising them ; this had always 
been the policy of the Church. What we have to 
remark is that the letter contains probably another 
instance of Gregory’s ignorance of the actual condi- 
tion of the English people; the temples to which he 
alludes are clearly those in which he supposes that 
the English people worshipped before their conversion 
to Christianity. 

But it is very doubtful whether they had any “ well- 
built” temples such as Gregory supposed, suitable for 
conversion into churches. The probability is that the 
worship of the Teutonic Barbarians was an open-air 
worship; not a daily or weekly worship like that 
which our religious customs suggest to us, but an 
occasional meeting of a tribe or of the inhabitants of a 
wide district, three or four times a year, at some sacred 
central place of meeting. 

We are told, indeed, that Ethelbert, before his con- 
version, had been accustomed to worship in a building 
situated outside the city, between the old Church of 
St. Martin and the city wall, which Augustine after- 
wards consecrated as a church, and dedicated to St. 
Paneratius; but this occurs in a late and doubtful 
legend. 

8 
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Ethelbert had given Augustine permission to repair 
and build churches everywhere, and we have seen there 
were two of the old British churches still standing at 
Canterbury, one within and the other without the city, 
and it is a question of great interest whether there 
were any others in Kent. 

There are several other Roman remains in Kent, 
which we cannot affirm to have been originally 
churches of the Romano- British period, but which 
were incorporated in churches of the Saxon period, 
and should be studied by anyone who desires to have 
before his mind a picture of the Kent of Ethelbert 
and Augustine. 

At the north-east corner of the mainland of Kent 
was the Roman town of Regulbium, part of the 
enclosure-wall of which remains, and many Roman 
antiquities have been found within it. Ethelbert is 
said to have had a residence here, and the estate 
of Cistélet, which was his first donation to the 
Abbey of SS. Peter and Paul, was situated in this 
neighbourhood. In medieval times, and down to a 
recent period, there was a large church here; but the 
population had departed, the church fell into decay, 
and a few years ago it was taken down, with the 
exception of two western towers, which, having long 
served as a landmark to ships entering the Thames, 
were preserved to continue their usefulness. For- 
tunately a local antiquary made careful drawings 
of a portion of the church, the destruction of which 
is greatly to be regretted. The nave was separated 
from the chancel by three round arches, of which the 
middle one was the same height but rather wider than 
the side arches ; it was supported by two stone columns 
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of rather peculiar design; the shafts tapered slightly 
from bottom to top (it was not an entasis); the bases 
were ornamented with two or three rows of cable 
moulding ; the composition of the capitals was as if three 
thin slices of truncated cones had been placed one on 
the top of the other, with the larger face upwards, and 
suggested the possibility of the stone capital being 
merely the block round which mouldings or. coronals 
of metal might have been placed. The arches were 
turned with Roman brick. The side arches rested 
upon jambs built of hewn stone with bonding courses 
of brick at intervals, more Romano. These jamb-walls 
were returned for a yard or two eastward, and then 
continued by more modern masonry to complete the 
north and south walls of the chancel. This interesting 
fragment was probably of late Roman date, say the 
fifth or sixth century; it might even have been of 
Saxon date, built out of the materials of the ruined 
Roman buildings of Regulbium. What use the build- 
ing of which it formed part had originally served it is 
difficult to conjecture. A triplet like that did not 
form part of a colonnade separating a body from its 
aisle; we have no example of such a triplet between 
the nave and apse of a basilican church; and if the 
reader chooses to think that it was the original chancel 
arch of a church built by Ethelbert adjoining his 
palace at Reculver, it would be difficult to prove him 
mistaken. 

The double monastery which Ethelburga, the widow 
of Edwin of Northumbria, founded on her return to 
Kent in 633 at Lyminge, was built upon the remains 
of an earlier building, whose foundations still remain ; 
these were considered by the members of the Archeo- 
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logical Institute to represent a Roman residence, in- 
cluding a Christian church, and to belong to the close 
of the fourth or beginning of the fifth century. 

There is a church in Dover Castle, built in large 
part of Roman bricks, and in the Romanesque style 
which obtained from the sixth to the twelfth century, 
so that it is difficult to determine its date. Some 
antiquaries think it a church of Roman-British times, 
restored in Saxon times. Others—among them Pro- 
fessor Freeman and Sir G. G. Scott—attribute it to 
the time of King Ethelbald. 

Thus we get a list of more or less probable remains 
of churches of the old British Church remaining in 
Kent at the time of the English conversion, viz. St. 
Martin’s and Christ Church, the doubtful castle chapel 
at Dover, the possible church at Richborough, and the 
probable foundations at Lyminge. 


+ (PUELIC ) 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE MONASTERY. OF 
SS. PETER AND PAUL. 


THE arrival of the new band of missionaries, with men 
of superior ability among them like Mellitus, Justus, 
Paulinus, and Rufinianus, would give a great impulse 
to the good work which was making such progress in 
the Kingdom of Kent. We are inclined to assign 
to this period the foundation of the new monastery 
outside the city of Canterbury. We are not ex- 
pressly told, but it is reasonable to suppose, that 
among the English converts to the faith some would 
be moved to adopt the life which was put before 
them, by precept and example, as the highest phase 
of the religious life, that of the cloister; and we 
conclude that by this time there were English inmates 
of Gregory's Monastery of Christ Church. The 
arrival of the new reinforcements would naturally 
lead to a general consideration of the situation of 
things, and the formation of new plans for the future. 
In this new arrangement it was natural that a dis- 
tinction should be made between those who were 
monks, desirous of and perhaps only fitted for the 
life of seclusion, and those whose aims and qualities 
fitted them for the more active work of evangelisation. 


It was resolved to found a new monastery for the 
17 
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former, while the latter continued in the city as the 
missionary staff of the bishop. 

Ethelbert gave a site for the new monastery on a . 
plot of ground between the city walls and the old 
Church of St. Martin. The later monastic historians 
say that it was the site on which Ethelbert had 
been accustomed to worship in his unconverted 
days; that is, the Teutonic place of worship of the 
people of Canterbury. Thorn says, also, that there 
was a building there which, on Ethelbert’s conversion, 
Augustine had consecrated as a church, under the 
name of St. Pancratius; but all this is matter of 
doubtful tradition. The ruins of a small Chapel of 
St. Pancras (thirty feet by twenty-five) still exist 
within the precincts of the cemetery of St. Augustine’s 
Monastery, in the walls of which many Roman bricks 
have been used, and the arch of a round-headed door 
is turned with them, but the building is probably of 
not earlier date than the twelfth century. 

What is certain is, that Ethelbert gave the ground, 
and that Augustine planned a monastery there on a 
grand scale. It was intended from the first to be the 
burial-place of the kings and of the archbishops; the 
kings were to be buried in the south porticus, and the 
archbishops in the north porticus. The word portieus 
usually means portico or porch, but Professor Willis 
is of opinion that what is said of these portici makes 
it necessary to suppose that they were of the nature 
of transepts. So that the two portici were in fact 
two great mortuary chapels, opening perhaps into the 
church, in which the sarcophagi of the kings and 
archbishops would be ranged in order. We call to 
mind that the building called the Church of SS. 
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Nazaro e Celso at Ravenna, was in fact a mortuary 
chapel, built by the Empress Galla Placidia, in which 
the sarcophagi of herself, her husband Constantius, 
and her son Valentinian still remain, and that the 
Bishops of Rome of the third century were buried 
in a sepulchral chamber appropriated to them, and 
we suppose that it was the custom of the time to 
construct such special buildings for the reception of 
the tombs of great personages. It may be noted here 
in a parenthesis, that the royal persons who are re- 
corded to have been buried in the south porticus, in 
accordance with this intention, were King Ethelbert 
and Queen Bertha, his son King Eadbald and Queen 
Emma, his son King Ercombert, King Hlothere and 
his daughter St. Mildred, Mulus, a stranger king who 
was brother of Cadwalla, and King Withred. The 
archbishops who were buried in the north porticus 
were Augustine, Laurence, Mellitus, Justus, Honorius, 
Deusdedit; in the church itself (because the north 
porticus was full), Theodore, Tatwin, and Nothelm. 
Cuthbert desired to transfer the burial-place of the 
bishops to the baptistry (dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist), which he had built near the east end of the 
Cathedral of Christ Church, and ordered that his 
death should be kept secret until after his burial 
there, in order that the new monastery might not 
claim his body; his successor Bregwin was also 
buried at Christ Church; but the next Archbishop, 
Jaenberht, who had been Abbot of SS. Peter and 
Paul when Cuthbert broke the ancient custom, and 
had loudly protested against it, consistently ordered 
his own burial to be in the chapter-house of the new 
monastery. A large plot of ground adjoining the 
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monastery was appropriated as the general cemetery 
of the neighbouring city. 

Everything which we know about the monastery 
tends to prove that the monkish founders, as they 
supposed themselves, of the Church of the English, 
intended that this should be a pattern. The monks 
of a later day call it the mater primaria of the 
monasteries of England. As a matter of history, we 
know that the Celtic Monastery of Iona was the 
mater primaria of the monasteries of northern Eng- 
land, and that Benedict Biscop, in founding his monas- 
teries at Wearmouth and Jarrow, and Wilfred those 
at Ripon and Hexham, did not copy the great monas- 
tery of Augustine, but went direct to Italy and Gaul 
for their exemplars. 

Some centuries later there was a great and bitter 
rivalry between the two monasteries, Christ Church, 
and the later foundation which by that time was 
known as St. Augustine’s. The latter claimed that 
its founders, Ethelbert the first Christian King, and 
Augustine the first Archbishop, had concurred in 
giving to the new monastery the special privilege 
that it should be entirely free from interference from 
king or bishop, together with its estates and churches 
—‘“in its head and members, within and without,” a 
little imperium in imperio. It is only necessary to 
say, in dealing with this early stage of its history, 
that though bishop and king designed to make it a 
great and model institution, there is no satisfactory 
evidence that they gave it any such exceptional privi- 
leges. The first example which can be established 
by satisfactory evidence of the exemption of a monas- 
tery from episcopal jurisdiction, is that of Fulda, at 
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the instigation of Boniface in 751 a.p.; and when 
the claims of St. Augustine’s became the subject of 
legal investigation, and the charters were submitted 
in 1181 ap. to the examination of a commission, 
consisting of the Bishop of Durham and the Abbot of 
St. Alban’s, the so-called Charter of Ethelbert, exhibited 
in evidence, turned out to be a document marred by 
erasures and interlineations, and not validated by 
signature and seal, and the so-called Charter of Augus- 
tine, to be a document which bore the traces of its 
recent origin on the face of it, in the character of its 
writing and the nature of its seal. 

We are only concerned with these later passages 
of history inasmuch as they bear upon the earlier 
period with which we have to do. We conclude that 
Augustine founded the Monastery of SS. Peter and 
Paul, as a part of his organisation of the religious life 
of the Kingdom of Kent in the first place, with ulterior 
views of its being an exemplar of the monastic insti- 
tution among the nation of the English; and we do 
not doubt that he intended to keep it under the 
authority of the archbishop, and a part of his general 
work ; just as Gregory had dealt with the Monastery 
of St. Andrew on the Celian Hill, when he became 
Bishop of Rome. 

Elmham says that the monastery was founded in 
597, which seems too early a date; according to 
Thorn, it was so far advanced that the King and 
Queen kept Christmas there in 605; we adhere to 
the opinion that the new foundation was deter- 
mined upon soon after the arrival of Abbot Mellitus 
and the reinforcement of the English mission; that 
it took some time to settle the preliminaries, to 
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obtain the grant of the site, and the endowments in 
land from the King; to plan and erect the monastic 
buildings. We assume that the eastern portion of the 
church would be built and fitted for the celebration 
of divine service, and that the domestic buildings 
would be carried on at the same time, and that the 
new community would not be separated from the rest 
of Augustine’s family till this was done; these things 
might well fill up the interval between the year 
601 a.p. of the arrival of Mellitus and his company, 
and the invitation of the King and Queen to a great 
“house-warming” at Christmas 605, by Abbot Peter 
and his monks. Peter was one of the band of men 
who accompanied Augustine; that he was one of the 
ablest of them we conjecture from the fact that he, 
with Laurence the Priest, was sent back to report in 
person to Gregory. Again, to anticipate the future 
history of the monastery in a parenthesis, since it 
reflects light upon the present, Peter, soon after his 
appointment, sailed from Gaul on some errand of 
which we have no knowledge, and was shipwrecked 
and cast ashore dead in the Bay of Ambleteuse. He 
was succeeded by John, another of the original band 
of missionaries; after him came the Rufinianus men- 
tioned among the most distinguished of the second 
band of missionaries ; he by Graciosus, one of the first 
company; he by Petronius; he by Nathaniel, one of 
the second company; then, after a vacancy of two 
years, came Abbot Adrian, the fellow-labourer of 
Archbishop Theodore, with whom a new era begins. 
Of the fabric of this great and famous monastery 
we are not so fortunate as to have any description, 
and the remaining buildings of it are of much later 
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date, and afford no clue to its earlier construction. 
It is very possible that the conventual buildings 
may have been of timber; that was the usual 
building material of the Saxons, and nearly all the 
domestic portions of their monasteries were so built. 

The church was long in progress; it was probably 
of masonry, and as grand as Augustine’s remini- 
scence of Italian monasteries, and the skill of. native 
builders, with his plans and suggestions, could make 
it. The church, which was the principal and ruling 
feature of the whole design, would be of the basilican 
type; it was the universal type of the period. It 
would have the special features of the two transepts, 
designed for the mortuary chapels of the kings and 
archbishops. The cloister-court would be placed, as 
was the universal custom where no difficulties of site 
prevented, and here there were no such difficulties, 
on the south side of the nave, in the quadrangle 
partially defined by the wall of the nave as its north 
boundary, and the wall of the transept as its east 
boundary; and the buildings would consist of the 
day-room and dormitory over it, the refectory and 
kitchen, the house for the lay-brothers—the workers 
and servants of the community, perhaps the house for 
the entertainment of strangers, all arranged round the 
central open-air cloistered court, which was the nucleus 
of a monastic house. 

It is a transgression centuries beyond the scope of 
our history, but entirely within its spirit, to note that 
the site of the venerable Monastery of St. Augustine, 
with the remains of its medieval buildings confiscated 
and ruined at the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
have, in our days, through the devotion and muni- 
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ficence of the late Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, been 
recovered to the church, and converted, with the 
necessary new buildings, to the purposes of a Mission- 
ary College, which has been sending its students 
through all the world, to extend the English Church 
which Augustine planted. 

It was not only religion which the Italian monks 
introduced into Kent, but the civilisation of the 
ancient Empire. There is one important passage in Bede 
(ii. 5) which bears upon this subject. He says that 
among other benefits which Ethelbert conferred upon 
the nation was this, that, “ with the counsel of his wise 
men, be introduced judicial decrees after the Roman 
model, which, being written in English, were still (in. 
Bede’s time) observed by them. Among these, in 
the first place, he set down what satisfaction should 
be given by those who should steal anything belong- 
ing to the Church, the bishop, or the other clergy— 
resolving to give protection to those whose doctrine 
he had embraced.” The wise men by whose counsel 
Ethelbert introduced a code of laws were no doubt 
the constitutional Witenagemot. We can hardly 
doubt that the laws after the Roman model which the 
King introduced, with the consent of his Witan, were 
suggested by Augustine, and perhaps through Augus- 
tine by Gregory himself, who, we remember, had 
studied the Roman law in his youth, and administered 
it as Pretor of Rome. 

The circumstances of the case make it highly 
probable, and the probability is increased by the 
fact that, among the questions which Augustine 
put to Gregory! was one as to the punishment 

MPs 88, 
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to be inflicted upon anyone who should steal from 
the Church, and that the first of Ethelbert’s laws 
relates to the satisfaction which should be given by 
those who steal anything belonging to the Church and 
its ministers. 

These “Dooms of Ethelbert” seem to have been 
issued between 597 and 605; they are the first written 
code of laws of the English race; they indicate 
that if the King of Kent did not, like Edwin of 
Northumbria, consult his Witan before he embraced 
Christianity and allowed the missionaries to convert 
such of his subjects as chose to listen to them, he did 
at an early period seek the sanction of that body for 
the consequent legislation. 

One of the first duties of the monks was to teach 
learning to such of their converts as, by their social 
station or exceptional abilities, were fit subjects 
for it. The new monastery would be a model of 
architecture to the people, its church probably the 
first and certainly the finest building of stone erected 
in Kent since the Roman times. In many ways the 
cultured Italians would introduce the arts and manners 
of a refined civilisation among the rude Kentish men. 


CHAPTER XVIii 
THE NEGOTIATION WITH THE BrITISH CHURCH 


WE have seen that, when Gregory assumed to place the 
British bishops under the Metropolitan jurisdiction of 
Augustine, as Archbishop of the English, he probably 
supposed that, as was the case in Italy and Gaul, they 
were the bishops of surviving towns of the old Roman 
province, standing like islands amidst the English 
population which had flowed around them; so that, 
when the English were converted, it would be highly 
desirable that the bishops of the two races should be 
united in one ecclesiastical organisation of the whole 
country. Augustine found the actual condition of 
things very different from that which Gregory had 
contemplated, but still he thought it right to enter 
into communication with the British bishops, and 
to invite them to accept the plan which Gregory 
had sketched out, so far as it was possible in the 
circumstances. We should hardly have expected 
that the King of Kent would possess sufficient in- 
fluence among the British to induce their ecclesias- 
tical leaders to consent to entertain the question 
and to come to confer with Augustine upon it. 
The chronic war between the two races, the British 
and the English, was still in progress. In 577 the 
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which had given them possession of Bath, Gloucester, 
Cirencester, and the country round about those towns, 
and had thus severed the native inhabitants of the 
peninsula of Cornwall and Devon from their country- 
men in Wales. The Saxons were still pressing the 
rest of the native population westward, but had not 
yet extended their conquests to the line which they 
ultimately attained: Cumbria was still independent, 
and was disputing the advance of the Northumbrian 
kingdom with varying fortunes; the continuity of the 
independent country, from the Firth of Solway to the 
Bristol Channel, was not severed until, in 613, the 
result of a great battle at Chester drove in a wedge of 
Mercia between Wales and Cumbria. 

The Church of Wales had lately reorganised itself 
on the lines which have lasted to the present day. 
Out of the confusion which followed the break-up of 
the Roman province, the inhabitants of Wales had 
grouped themselves into four independent kingdoms— 
Gwynedd, Powys, Menevia, and Gwent—and in each 
a separate bishopric had been established; Bangor for 
Gwynedd, Llanelwy (or St. Asaph) for Powys, St. 
David’s for Menevia, and Llandaff for Gwent. The 
date of the actual foundation of the Sees is not known ; 
but Daniel, the first Bishop of Bangor, died 584 A.D. ; 
St. David died in 601 Ap.; St. Kentigern, the 
probable founder of St. Asaph, in 612 A.p.; and in 
the same year also died Dubricius, the founder of 
Llandaff. 

In spite of the political confusion, learning and 
religion still flourished in Wales. St. David’s monas- 
tery especially was a great centre, to which not only 
native Britons, but the Irish also, were coming for 
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instruction and training in the religious life. From 
his monastery went forth Finian with several com- 
panions, whom legendary story calls the Twelve 
Apostles of Ireland, to effect a great revival of religion 
in that island. 

This was the condition of the Welsh Church, and 
some of the great men above mentioned were bishops 
in it, at the time that Ethelbert invited them to con- 
ference with Augustine. 

If we try to put ourselves in the position of the 
British ecclesiastical leaders, when the invitation came 
to them, we shall perhaps be able to conjecture how 
the proposal would present itself to their minds. They 
were the present representatives of the Church which 
had lately spread over the whole province of Britannia ; 
the withdrawal of the imperial authority from the 
island, the conquest of half their country by Bar- 
barian and heathen tribes, had made no difference in 
their ecclesiastical relations with, or in their personal 
feelings towards, the Churches of the Continent in 
general and of Rome in particular. 

They now learnt officially that the Bishop of Rome, 
the illustrious Gregory, had sent a mission to convert 
their barbarous enemies; that this mission had suc- 
ceeded in converting Kent, or at least in securing a 
firm footing in that kingdom; and they were asked to 
meet the chief of this mission, who had been conse- 
crated as Bishop of the English, in friendly conference. 
Why not? 

It may help us to further enter into the thoughts and 
feelings of the British Church, if we call to mind that 
after the retirement of the Empire from the island, 
while the people were harassed by the invasions of 
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the Saxon pirates and the incursions of the Picts and 
Scots, the Church found leisure for the Pelagian con- 
troversy, and held the synods at which Germanus and 
Lupus had come over from Gaul to assist. It illus- 
trates the disturbed state of the country at that very 
time, if we remember that while Germanus was here 
there was an incursion of these foreign foes—both 
Saxons and Picts—and that Germanus, at the request 
of the people, put himself at the head of their forces, in- 
spired them with courage, and suggested the stratagem 
which gained them the famous “ Alleluia” victory. 

We may also bear in mind that at this very time 
Rome itself was in circumstances not dissimilar from 
those in which the Britons found themselves. The 
Roman territory, smaller than that which the un- 
conquered Britons still retained, was surrounded by 
the Lombards, continually harassed by their incur- 
sions, and in danger of being conquered by them; and 
yet the ecclesiastical life of Rome went on much as 
usual, and Gregory engaged in political controversy 
with the Emperor and an ecclesiastical controversy 
with the Patriarch of Constantinople, administered the 
business of his See with an unintermittent vigilance, 
intervened in the affairs of Gaul, and still had leisure 
to watch over his mission in distant Britain. War 
may be raging on our frontier, the enemy may be 
gaining victories and advancing towards us, but the 
affairs of daily life are not interrupted till the enemy 
is actually upon us; and the affairs of daily life of 
ecclesiastics are the moral and spiritual tendance of 
their people, and the interests of the Church of 
Christ. 

It is not, then, out of the ordinary course of things 
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that, amidst the break-up of the Empire in Britain, 
the people should still be discussing theological 
questions and holding synods about them; or that, 
while the armed forces of Wales were engaged with 
the invading Saxons beyond the Severn, St. David 
and Caradoc should continue to cultivate learning 
and religion, should be engaged in reorganising 
the native Church in accordance with the actual 
political and social changes which were taking place 
among the people, should be sending forth mission- 
aries to Ireland, and should be willing to enter into 
communication with Augustine in the interests of 
religion. 

Augustine would represent to them the Chureh of 
the West, with which they had always been in full 
communion and co-operation. Their representatives 
had been present in the old time at the great Councils 
of the Western Church, or, if they had not been repre- 
sented by delegates, they had sent in their acceptance of 
the decrees of the Councils. There was no reason, so 
far, why the British should not give a friendly response 
to an invitation to.a conference with the Roman mis- 
sionary. Rome was to them still, as it had always 
been, the premier See of Western Christendom, an 
object of great respect and reverence. Pious Britons 
for many generations, while it was possible, had made 
their pilgrimages to “the threshold of the Apostles” at 
Rome, and nothing had happened to diminish their 
reverence for it. 

Augustine came to them, through the mediation of 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, as the Archbishop of the 
English. Well, the Bishop of Rome had undertaken 
a good work in essaying to convert the Barbarians 
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who had assailed Britain, as other tribes of the Bar- 
barians had successfully assailed and established them- 
selves in other portions of the Empire. They could 
do no other than wish him success in his mission. 
The Kingdom of Kent was far away from them and 
their present interests. It had been established in its 
corner of Britain for one hundred and fifty years. 
Men in those days accepted the logic of events as we 
do in these days; friendly communications with the 
now Christian King of Kent, the powerful Bretwalda, 
could hardly bring the Welsh any harm, and might 
bring them good. ‘There was no reason here either 
why they should not meet Augustine in friendly con- 
ference; and so they met him. 

Where was the meeting held? There are several 
claimants for the honour of having been the place of 
this interesting historical event. Two seem to have 
plausible claims. One of these is the Apostles’ Oak, 
in the parish of Abberley, at the junction of the two 
dioceses of Worcester and Hereford, which seems to 
correspond with the words of Bede, who describes the 
place of meeting as near to the end of the West 
Saxons, or Wiccii, and there is an ancient tradition 
that this was the place; another is Austre Clive 
or Aust in Gloucestershire, on the Severn, where 
the old Roman ferry is said to have crossed the river 
to Chepstow. 

Bede gives the narrative of the proceedings in some 
detail. Gregory “began by brotherly admonitions to 
persuade them to preserve Catholic unity, and with 
him to undertake the common labour of preaching 
the gospel to the nations”; and then he enumer- 
ates some of the particulars in which they differed 
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from the usages of the Roman Church. The principal 
of these were the time of keeping Easter, the form of 
the clerical tonsure, some peculiarity in the ordination 
of bishops, priests, and deacons, a peculiarity in the 
mode of administering baptism. They had a Liturgy 
of their own, and a version of the Bible of their own. 
It is very important to observe that the differences 
between the two Churches were only such trifling 
matters as these; in all the great questions of the 
doctrines of the faith, the organisation and discipline 
of the Church, they were entirely agreed. 

The whole question came up again half a century 
afterwards, and was fully debated at the Synod of 
Whitby. Bede reports the speeches on both sides 
on that occasion at considerable length, and the reader 
may profitably read the argument as there given.! 

The main arguments on one side and on the other 
were these :—The Italians said that their customs were 
those of the whole Church, and maintained that it 
was desirable, for the sake of Catholic unity, that the 
Britons should conform to them. The Britons pleaded 
that they followed the customs of their spiritual 
ancestors, which they had received from St. John the 
Apostle, and they were unwilling to abandon them. 
It is well to note this belief of the British Church that 
it derived its descent from St. John; because it is 
a confirmation of the conclusion at which we arrive 
from other evidence, that the Church was planted 
in Britain by Gallic missionaries, the Gallic Church 
having itself been founded at Vienne and Lyons by 
Pothinus, Ireneus, and other missionaries, who came 
from Asia Minor in the middle of the second century. 


1 Bede, Eccl. Hist. Book iii, ch. 25. 
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It is worth while to bestow a little attention upon 
these special customs in dispute. 

The proper time for the observance of the great 
Easter festival, upon which other great festivals of the 
Church depended, had been a subject of dispute 
between the Churches of the East and the West as 
early as the middle of the second century. When 
Polycarp the martyr visited Rome about 158 a.p., 
the two customs came face to face in the different 
practice of the “Angel of the Church of Smyrna,” 
and of Bishop Anicetus of Rome. It had been the 
practice of the Asiatics to celebrate the Paschal 
Supper on the fourteenth day of the first Jewish 
month, the same day on which the Jews kept the 
Feast of the Passover; and three days later they 
kept the Feast of the Resurrection, on whatever day 
of the week it might happen to fall. Other Churches, 
having special regard to the fact that the resurrection 
had taken place on a Sunday, and that the weekly 
holy day had been altered by the apostles from the 
Jewish Sabbath to the Lord’s Day on that account, 
held that the yearly Festival of the Resurrection 
ought also to be held on a Sunday. The Asiatic or 
Quartodeciman practice was traced to St. John and 
St. Philip, that of the Western Churches to St. Peter 
and St. Paul. Polycarp and Anicetus agreed that 
in such a matter a difference of practice might be 
allowed. 

The question was revived about twenty years after- 
wards, when Victor, the Bishop of Rome, endeavoured 
to induce the Eastern Churches to conform to the 
Western practice, and threatened with excommunica- 
tion those who declined to agree. Polycrates, Bishop 
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of Ephesus, referred the practice of his Church to St. 
Philip and St. John; Ireneus, by that time Bishop 
of Lyons, urged that such a question ought not to be 
made a ground for a breach of communion, inasmuch 
as a diversity of usages had always been allowed, and 
such variation in things indifferent served to confirm 
the argument which might be drawn from the agree- 
ment of all Churches as to the essentials of faith. 
At length, at the Council of Niceea, it was agreed 
by all the Churches, for the sake of uniformity, to 
adopt the Western usage, and to celebrate the great 
festival on the first Sunday after the first full moon 
after the vernal equinox. But it required some 
astronomical science to calculate the day beforehand, 
and the duty was laid upon the Bishop of Alexandria, 
as the great centre of the science of the time, to have 
it calculated, and to send round to the Churches 
notice of the proper day. 

Next, for the convenience of the Churches, methods 
of calculating the time of Easter by means of tables, 
such as those at the beginning of our prayer-books, 
were invented. One method, which is known as the 
Cycle of Sulpicius Severus, a disciple of St. Martin of 
Tours, was adopted by the Western Churches; but 
after a while it was found to be incorrect, and was 
superseded by the Cycle of Victorius Aquitanus. 

The British Church was not, as is supposed, follow- 
ing the Quartodeciman practice of St. John; it had 
accepted the decision of Niceea, and had adopted the 
Cycle of Sulpicius Severus; and in its isolation and 
backwardness had not exchanged it for the more 
correct Cycle of Victorius when the other Churches 
did. We have an instance of precisely the same 
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kind at this day. The fact that the astronomical 
year (the time of the earth’s complete circuit round 
the sun) is not an exact three hundred and sixty-five 
days, but three hundred and sixty-five and a quarter 
nearly, had thrown the civil year out of harmony with 
the real year, to the amount of eleven days. In 1582 
the continental nations of Europe agreed to alter the 
civil year so as to re-establish the correspondence, 
and to adopt a new cycle (adding a day to every 
fourth year) so as to maintain it in the future; but 
England did not adopt the “ New Style” till 1752; 
the Eastern nations have not yet adopted it; so that 
the Eastern Churches (including Russia) are now 
reckoning their days by a calendar twelve days later 
than the Western Churches. 

So long as all the members of a national Church 
adopt the same day, an error on the subject is of no 
religious importance; but if in the same nation, and 
still more in the same city, different persons should 
adopt different days, it would cause undesirable con- 
fusion. So long as the British Church and the 
English Church remained separate, with little inter- 
course between them, their different Easters might 
be allowed; but when, as in Northumbria, different 
churches were adopting different days, and when the 
confusion reached its climax in the fact that Oswy 
and his household were celebrating Easter while 
Eanfleda and her attendants were still in the 
Lenten Fast, it was time to come to some agree- 
ment. 

The shape of the tonsure seems a very unimportant 
matter, but it has some antiquarian interest. The 
custom of the clerical tonsure arose perhaps from 
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the desire to increase the venerableness of the ap- 
pearance of the clergy by an artificial baldness; and 
this distinction of the clergy by head mark was 
maintained partly for the sake of the respect to be 
paid to them, partly for disciplinary reasons. The 
Eastern tonsure shaved the hair back from the fore- 
head, in imitation of frontal baldness; the Western 
tonsure shaved the crown of the head, in imitation 
of coronal baldness. The British tonsure differed 
from both, and there has been much doubt and 
difficulty about it. The Bishop of Edinburgh (Dr. 
Dowden) has lately put forward the theory, and 
produced some evidence in support of it, that in the 
British tonsure the fore part of the head was par- 
tially shaved up to a line running from ear to ear, 
but leaving a narrow fringe of hair in front; so 
that in a front view it looked lke the Western 
tonsure, and in a back view no tonsure at all was 
visible. 

The British custom in the consecration of bishops 
was probably consecration by one bishop. The Council 
of Niczea had directed that three bishops should assist 
at a consecration, for the greater honour of the rite 
and for greater security of valid and regular succes- 
sion; but it was never disputed that the consecration 
of one bishop was a valid consecration. The pecu- 
liarity in the administration of baptism was probably 
by one immersion instead of three. 

The British Liturgy was of the family of the 
Ephesine Liturgy, called by the name of St. John, 
but in its adoption in Gaul, Spain, and Britain, some 
small differences were adopted in each country. It 
is curious that the Ephesine Liturgy was in the 
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fourth century superseded in its own country by 
that of St. Chrysostom, but survived in these north- 
western nations of Europe. The British Liturgy is 
lost, but the Mosarabic (Spanish) form, from which it 
differed only in some minor details, is still in actual 
(occasional) use in Spain. 

The British version of the Bible was founded on 
the Old Latin, but is different from Jerome’s Vulgate, 
and is peculiar to itself. 

These were the matters, or some of them, on which 
Augustine and his assistants on one side, and the 
British bishops on the other, held a “long disputa- 
tion”; the result of which was that the British “did 
not comply with the entreaties, exhortations, or re- 
bukes of Augustine and his companions; but preferred 
their own traditions before all the Churches in the 
world which in Christ agree among themselves.” 

Then Augustine made the startling proposal to 
submit the dispute to divine decision. “Let us,” he 
said, “beg of God, who causes those who are of one 
mind to dwell in His Father’s house, that He will 
vouchsafe by His heavenly tokens to declare to us 
which tradition is to be followed. Let some infirm 
person be brought, and let the faith and practice of 
those by whose faith he shall be healed, be looked 
upon as acceptable to God and be followed by all.” 
The adverse party were taken by surprise; a belief 
in such appeals to the divine arbitration was one of 
the common superstitions of the age; they did not 
see their way to refuse it, and it would seem re- 
luctantly consented. “A blind man of the English 
race was brought, who, having been presented to the 
priests of the Britons, found no benefit or cure from 
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their ministry. At length Augustine bowed his knees 
to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying that 
the lost sight might be restored to the blind man, so 
that by the corporeal enlightening of one man the 
light of spiritual grace might be kindled in the hearts 
of many of the faithful. Immediately the blind man 
received sight, and Augustine was declared by all to 
be the preacher of divine truth.” 

But the miracle had not the desired effect. “The 
Britons confessed that it was the true way of 
righteousness which Augustine taught, but declared 
that they could not depart from their ancient customs 
without the consent and leave of their people. They 
therefore desired that a second synod might be ap- 
pointed, at which more of their number would be 
present.” 

This is the occasion to which we have deferred the 
general consideration of Augustine’s miracles. We 
have already seen that Augustine is said to have 
worked miracles in the very beginning of his work 
in Kent, and that, in reporting his miracles to 
Gregory, he had given occasion for very sharp rebuke 
on the spiritual elation which he manifested on 
account of them. This is the first and only actual 
example of them which is recorded; for the later 
stories, related by his fourteenth and fifteenth century 
panegyrists, are of no historical value. 

The belief in contemporary miracles was general 
throughout the Middle Ages, and still exists in some 
countries, and we must bear in mind that sincerely 
religious and good people may still be ignorant and 
credulous. But, as a matter of historical fact, we 
note that, as we trace the history of a saint back 
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from his latest panegyrist to contemporary authorities, 
we find that the list of his miracles often grows; “., 
the later writers have included a number of tradi- 
tional stories in their narrative, which were not 
recorded by, and therefore probably not known to, 
his contemporaries. It is known to students of this 
branch of ecclesiastical literature, that certain miracu- 
lous stories are repeated in the lives of different 
saints ; just as the same deed of valour is attributed 
to different heroes of romance. 

But when we get back to the contemporary histories 
of saints, we find that, beyond question, some of them 
believed that they possessed supernatural power, and 
that their companions believed that they witnessed 
examples of its exercise. We must bear in mind the 
tendency of certain minds to regard things out of the 
common order as supernatural, the tendency of the 
persons to whom they happen or who are eye-wit- 
nesses of them, to unconscious exaggeration of the 
strangeness of the event, and the certainty that the 
story would grow as it passed from mouth to mouth. 
In the case of healings, we must bear in mind the 
undoubted fact that remarkable sudden cures, of 
certain classes of diseases, do occur under strong 
mental excitement, and that the effect of this excite- 
ment is greatly increased by the sympathy of an 
excited crowd, as in times of religious “ revivals.” 
So that we may accept it as true that some of these 
saints did effect cures which seemed to themselves 
and to the recipients of the cure, and to the specta- 
tors, to be miraculous. 

But when we stand face to face with this circum- 
stantial account of the restoration of sight to the blind 
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man by Augustine, we feel that it cannot be explained 
in this way. What are we to think of it? When 
we examine the narrative, we note that the British 
bishops are said to have accepted the proposed test, 
and to have attempted to work the miracle by their 
prayers ; and that they are said to have admitted the 
reality of the cure in answer to the prayers of Augus- 
tine. But we are most of all struck by the fact that 
the miracle seems somehow to have failed of its effect. 
The Britons were confounded by it, but practically 
they declined to accept its evidence. They postponed 
their decision to a future conference; and at that 
future conference the evidence of the miracle does not 
appear to have been alluded to on either side; some- 
how the Britons ignored it, and Augustine’s party 
felt that it would not help them. What are we to 
say about it? We may, perhaps, most conveniently 
return the ambiguous verdict, which is permitted to a 
Scotch jury, of “ Not proven.” 

The second conference appears to have been held 
within a short time and at the same place. The 
Britons sent messengers to summon some of their 
most learned and influential men, especially from the 
Monastery of Banchor Iscoed, so called to distinguish 
it from the other celebrated monastery of the same 
name on the Menai Strait. This Banchor Iscoed was 
on the right (east) side of the Dee, about twelve miles 
from Chester. Augustine would naturally occupy the 
interval in trying to make some good impression upon 
the South Saxon men among whom he found himself. 

Both parties had thought over the situation, and 
had adopted a policy. Augustine had resolved to 
reduce his demand for an abandonment of the old | 
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British customs to a very reasonable minimum—that 
they would keep the orthodox Easter, and unite with 
him in the conversion of the English, which included 
their acceptance of him as their Archbishop. 

The Britons, on their side, had agreed among them- 
selves to surrender their old customs; but the point 
on which they hesitated was that of putting their 
Church under Augustine’s jurisdiction. There is much 
to be admired, both in the tolerance of Augustine, and 
the willingness of the Britons to yield on matters 
which, though of no real importance, were dear to 
them. 

Augustine had tried to make the decision rest upon 
a miracle; the Britons made it turn upon a prognostic. 
Before the learned men who had been summoned 
from Bangor set out on their journey to the synod, 
they consulted “a certain holy and discreet man who 
had led an eremitical life among them.” Both in the 
Celtic and Latin monasteries, it was not an unusual 
thing that some man of specially ascetic disposition 
lived the life of a recluse in a separate cell within the 
monastery. Not long after, we find Cuthbert living 
such a life at Lindisfarne. So late as the fourteenth 
century, the young King Richard II., before he went 
out to meet Wat Tyler's mob, consulted a hermit 
who was living this recluse life in the Monastery of 
Westminster. 

The oracle gave them a characteristically enigmat- 
ical reply: “ If Augustine is a man of God,” he said, 
“follow him.” “But how shall we know that?” said 
they. He replied, “Our Lord saith, ‘Take My yoke 
upon you, and learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly 
of heart.’ It is to be believed that he has taken upon 
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him the yoke of Christ, and offers the same to you to 
take upon you. But if he is stern and haughty, it 
appears that he is not of God, nor are we to regard 
his words.” They insisted again, “ And how shall we 
learn even this?” “Do you contrive,” said the anchorite, 
“that he may first arrive with his company at the 
place where the synod is to be held; and if, at your 
approach, he shall rise up to you, hear him submiss- 
ively, being assured that he is the servant of Christ ; 
but if he shall despise you, and not rise up to you, 
whereas you are more in number, let him also be 
despised by you.” 

Let it be noted that the real point in question was 
the acceptance of obedience to the See of Canterbury ; 
and that the British Church was prepared, both to 
conform without reserve to the customs of the con- 
tinental Churches, to unite with Augustine in forming 
one Church, and to accept under his leadership their 
share in the conversion of the English. What an 
opportunity lost! While we admire the large- 
heartedness of the general willingness to surrender 
cherished customs, and to accept a novel yoke, let us 
not despise the practical sagacity of the “discreet and 
holy hermit.” The inclination of straws shows which 
way the wind blows. The very heart of the question 
was the spirit in which Augustine as a ruler would 
exercise his authority ; and the manner of his recep- 
tion of them was a fair test of the spirit in which he 
regarded them now, and would treat them after- 
wards. 

Alas! as they approached the place of meeting, 
they found Augustine seated in a chair under the 
shadow of the great oak tree famous in after ages as 
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Augustine’s Oak, surrounded by his attendant priests 
and monks. The more numerous company which 
approached him consisted of seven bishops, the monks 
of Bangor, and others their most learned men, the 
formal representatives of the ancient and independent 
British Church. Alas! Augustine retained his seat, 
like a sovereign receiving a humble deputation of 
his subjects. The question was decided. They said 
among themselves, “If he would not now rise up to 
us, how much more will he condemn us as of no 
worth, if we shall put ourselves under his subjection ?” 

The proceedings of the conference which followed 
are briefly summed up by the historian. Augustine 
said to them: “ You act in many particulars contrary 
to our custom, or rather the custom of the universal 
Church; yet if you will comply with me in these 
three ‘points, viz. to keep Easter at the due time; to 
administer baptism, by which we are again born to 
God, according to the custom of the holy Roman 
Apostolic Church; and, jointly with us, to preach the 
Word of God to the English nation, we will readily 
tolerate all the other things you do, though contrary 
to our customs.” They answered, “They would do 
none of these things, nor receive him as their Arch- 
bishop.” 

There is a very unpleasant sequel to the history 
of the synod which must not be omitted, since it 
reflects light upon the beliefs of the time, and intro- 
duces an important event in the history of the people. 
“ Augustine is said, in a threatening manner, to have 
foretold that, if they would not join in unity with 
their brethren, they should be warred upon by their 
enemies; and if they would not preach the way of 
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life to the English nation, they should at their hands 
undergo the vengeance of death.” 

Very likely Augustine, in the anger of his dis- 
appointment, said words to that effect. They were 
the obvious things for an angry man to say in the 
circumstances. It was the future event which made 
men recall his words to mind, and assign to them the 
character of prophecy. <A few years afterwards (613 
A.D.), When, as we have already had occasion to say, the 
Northumbrians made another great movement west- 
ward, and conquered Bath, Gloucester, and Cirencester, 
the Britons made a last stand near Chester, and one of 
the decisive battles of the English conquest was fought, 
which resulted in the intrusion of the West Saxon 
territory between Wales and Cumbria. The Welsh 
authorities say that four princes of the native race had 
united their force to resist the aggression, viz. Brocmail, 
the Prince of Powis; Cadvan, King of Britain; Morgan, 
King of Demetia; and Bledericus, King of Cornwall. 
One of the incidents of the battle is thus narrated by 
Bede :—*“ A great number of priests and monks had 
come on the field to pray for the success of their 
fellow-countrymen in the battle.” Most of them were 
of the neighbouring Monastery of Bangor, in which it 
is reported there was so great a number of monks, 
that “the monastery was divided into seven parts, with 
a ruler over each; and none of these parts contained 
less than three hundred men, who all lived by the 
labour of their hands.” It is a very interesting 
side-light upon the organisation of the vast Celtic 
monasteries. 

Many of these, having observed a fast of three 
days, resolved among others to pray at the aforesaid 
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battle ; and’ Brocmail, the Prince of Powis, had been 
appointed with his followers to protect them. 

Ethelred, King of Northumbria, the leader of the 
English army, inquired who these men were, and, being 
told of the purpose of their coming, said: “If they 
ery to their God against us, then, though they do not 
bear arms, they fight against us with their prayers,” 
and he commanded the first assault to be made against 
them. Brocmail, seeing his detached post thus 
attacked by the whole force of the enemy, withdrew 
his men, and left the hapless monks to be massacred. 
About twelve hundred of them were slain, and only 
about fifty escaped by flight; and their monastery fell 
into the hands of the enemy. ‘The superstition of 
the time recalled the words of Augustine, and gave to 
them the character of a prophecy. 

We cannot acquit Gregory of having made a great 
mistake in the light-hearted way in which, in the first 
instance, he took upon himself to command the British 
bishops to be instructed and ruled by Augustine. 
We have had occasion to note other evidences that 
Gregory knew little or nothing of the actual condition 
of the British Church of the time. 

Augustine, with his local knowledge, better under- 
stood the situation, and approached the British Church 
with a certain amount of diplomatic skill, but his 
haughty reception of the British bishops and their 
companions was a lamentable blunder; and it is to 
be feared that it was characteristic of his temper, 
and of his view of the relations which were to 
exist between himself and them. We have very few 
personal traits of Augustine all through the history, 
and this is one of the most important of them; and 
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it cannot but influence our general estimate of his 
character. 

We observe that Augustine did not demand the 
submission of the British Church to the authority of 
the Roman See as of divine right, or pass any sort 
of sentence of excommunication upon the bishops for 
their refusal to accept his proposal. The pretensions 
of Rome had not yet grown to such a height. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THe ENDEAVOUR TO EXTEND THE CHURCH TO THE 
OTHER ENGLISH KINGDOMS 


Upon the failure of the Synod of the Oak, the King 
and Archbishop turned their attention to the exten- 
sion of the Church to the other nations of the 
English by their own resources. Throughout the 
English conversion, political influence and family 
relations played a very unusually important part in 
the extension of the work. It was Queen Bertha’s 
Christianity which induced Ethelbert to give a friendly 
reception to Augustine’s mission, and a favourable ear 
to his teaching. Now it is Ethelbert’s political influ- 
ence as Bretwalda which makes a way for the exten- 
sion of the good work to the neighbouring kingdoms. 
In the year 604, says Bede, Augustine, Archbishop of 
Britain, ordained two bishops, viz. Mellitus and Justus, 
to Episcopal Sees at London and at Rochester. 

The Saxons who conquered and settled in the part 
of the country between the Thames and the Stour, and 
who penetrated for some miles westward of London, 
probably came under several independent leaders, but 
for some generations they had been united into one 
Kingdom of the East Saxons, with a tribal division 
into East Saxons (Essex) and Middle Saxons (Middle- 


sex), and London was the capital of the kingdom. 
MT 
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London had been a Roman town, not a great fort- 
ress, but a considerable emporium of trade. 
Whether the invaders sacked and burnt it and left it 
waste, or whether the tide of invasion flowed round it 
and left it uninjured, no ancient history has recorded, 
and the modern historians are not agreed upon the 
subject. But if the former were the case, the site was 
one which offered commercial advantages so great that 
it would not long be left unoccupied. In those days, 
the Thames below London spread over the low lands 
on each side of its present confined bed, and presented 
the appearance at high tide of a great arm of the sea, 
into which the river entered at about the point where 
London stands; and there a rising ground above the 
marshes afforded a good site for a town. Moreover, it 
was the first place where travellers who had landed at 
Richborough and coasted the south side of this arm of 
the sea, could conveniently cross to the northern side 
of the barrier and gain access to the heart of the 
country. It is probable that there was a bridge here 
as early as the Roman times. Bede says that at this 
time it was “the mart of many nations, resorting to it 
by sea and land.” It would therefore be an important 
position for the establishment of a new centre of 
missionary work. The late King, Sledda, had sought 
Ricula, a sister of Ethelbert, in marriage; Seberht was 
therefore Ethelbert’s nephew. Bede says that Ethel- 
bert had placed him upon the throne, which looks as 
if Ethelbert had made himself master of the East 
Saxons by force of arms, and had continued Seberht as 
sub-King, according to the usual policy of the times. — 

Weare told nothing of the details of the conversion, 
but we seem to gather that Seberht was invited to the 
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court of the Bretwalda, and there, by the influence of 
Ethelbert and the teaching of Augustine, was induced 
to embrace the faith, and to consent to countenance 
the endeavours of Mellitus to convert the East Saxon 
people. Again, we are not told whether Mellitus went 
first, according to the usual ecclesiastical policy of the 
time, and gathered a Christian flock together, and then 
came back to Canterbury for ordination as a bishop 
over them; or whether, as in the subsequent case of 
Paulinus, he was consecrated at once, and returned 
with King Seberht to begin to gather a flock out of 
the East Saxon people, under the King’s protection and 
influence. What we are told is that Ethelbert built 
the first church in London. We know from the 
subsequent narrative that Mellitus laboured there 
during the remaining twelve years of Seberht’s life and 
reign, and from the apostasy of the people and the 
flight of Mellitus on Seberht’s death, we gather that his 
labours were not very successful. 

The case of Rochester presents some features 
difficult to explain. We suppose that, as the East 
Saxon kingdom was made up out of various independ- 
ent groups of settlements, which had first coalesced 
into two groups, the East Saxon and the Middle 
Saxon, and the chief of the East Saxons had finally 
combined the two groups into one kingdom, so there 
had been a subdivision of the Jutes, who had occupied 
the north-west corner of Kent (perhaps under the 
leadership of Rholf), and had accepted, or been 
reduced by arms to submit to, the rule of the King of 
Kent. We are told, without any details, that Augus- 
tine ordained Justus as Bishop at Rochester, and that 
Ethelbert built him a church there, which was dedicated 
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to St. Andrew (the patron saint, it will be remembered, 
of Gregory’s monastery on the Celian Hill). 

There was always a special relation between the 
Bishop of Rochester and the Archbishop of Kent, 
which seems to arise out of the relations between this 
north-western tribe and the rest of the kingdom. The 
Bishop of Rochester was the Archbishop’s suffragan in 
a special sense; he was always nominated. by the 
Archbishop, he took a special vow of obedience to the 
Archbishop, and acted as his cross-bearer. 

It was probably about the same time that an 
attempt was made to introduce Christianity into the 
Kingdom of East Anglia. In this case we are expressly 
told that Redwald, the King of the East Angles, was 
admitted to the sacrament of the Christian faith in 
Kent. No bishop was consecrated for East Anglia, 
but Redwald must, from what we are subsequently 
told, have taken a priest back with him. The 
attempt, however, did not succeed. We have here 
another of the numerous examples of the influence 
of women of high birth in the English conversion, but 
this time it was exercised effectively against the faith. 
Redwald, on his return home, found himself opposed by 
his Queen and “certain perverse teachers,” in his wish 
to introduce Christianity. The result was an unseemly 
compromise. “In the same temple he had an altar 
to sacrifice to Christ” for his own worship, “and 
another small one to offer victims to devils” for the 
worship of his Queen no doubt, after the national rites 
to which she adhered. In such circumstances, it is not 
wonderful that the new faith made no impression on 
the people; and on Redwald’s death entirely died out. 
To anticipate a little, Eorpwald, the son of Redwald, 
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was converted in Northumbria, under the influence of 
King Edwin, but was shortly assassinated. Sigebert, 
the brother and successor of Eorpwald, returned from 
exile in Burgundy a Christian, and his people were at 
length Christianised by Felix the Burgundian and 
Fursey the Celt. 


CHALE TR oko 
THe Episcopacy oF LAURENTIUS 


THE consecration of Mellitus and Justus, the estab- 
lishment of the new mission centres in Rochester and 
London, are the last recorded incidents of Augustine’s 
work, with the exception of that which was to provide 
a successor to himself. We have no knowledge of 
Augustine’s age, and cannot tell whether it was a 
feeling of growing infirmities or a premonition of 
mortal sickness which led him to provide for the 
succession in his own lifetime. 

When Mellitus and Justus were put at the head 
of the new missions, and promoted to the dignity of 
the episcopate, Augustine retained by his own side 
one who had still higher claims, to be his own assistant 
and successor. Laurentius the Priest would seem to 
have been the ablest of the band of men who came 
to Britain with Augustine. It was he whom Augustine 
sent back to Rome, to convey the news of the success 
of the mission, and to ask for further directions. He 
conducted the second mission party from Rome, 
through Gaul, to Britain; and in the letters of introduc- 
tion which the party carried from Gregory to the rulers 
and bishops of Gaul, “ Laurentius the Priest, my dearly 
beloved son, whose devotion is well known to me,” is 


always mentioned before Mellitus the Abbot, as the head 
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of the party. It was Laurentius whom Augustine 
had chosen to be his successor. His reason for con- 
secrating him himself, in his own lifetime, instead of 
leaving his consecration to Mellitus and Justus, with 
or without the assistance of some of the Gallic bishops, 
is stated by Bede. It was, “lest, upon his death, the 
state of the Church, as yet unsettled, might begin to 
falter, if it should be destitute of a pastor, yéa, but an 
hour.” Augustine would probably associate Mellitus 
and Justus with himself in the consecration. Lauren- 
tius was consecrated early in 604; in a charter of 
Ethelbert, making a grant to Rochester, the genuine- 
ness of which is not disputed, Laurentius is described 
as already bishop, on 28th April 604. 

During the remainder of Augustine’s life Laurentius 
would be his coadjutor-bishop; that remainder was not a 
long one. In the following spring—probably 26th May, 
605—the Apostle of Kent died, and went to his reward. 
The new monastery being not yet so far advanced that 
the first Archbishop could be at once placed in its 
north porch, according to the design of its founders, 
he was temporarily buried in the ground near at hand. 

The death of Augustine does not bring our narrat- 
ive to a natural conclusion. His work continued 
after his death in the hands of his companions. The 
time was not come for forming an estimate of the 
man and the work as a whole. It is the same work, 
carried on on the same lines, though the main direc- 
tion of it passes from Augustine to Laurentius, from 
Laurentius to Mellitus, from Mellitus to Justus, from 
Justus to Honorius; and the history comes to its 
natural termination when Theodore of Tarsus comes in 
from outside and begins a new era. 
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The episcopate of Laurentius extended over fifteen 
years. During the earlier portion of it the great work 
in hand was the building of the new monastery. 
Ethelbert and Bertha, with their nobles, are said to 
have celebrated there the Christmas of 605 A.D. 

Laurentius “laboured indefatigably, both by frequent 
exhortations and examples of piety, to raise to perfec- 
tion the foundations of the Church which had been 
so nobly laid. Nor did he limit his solicitude to the 
Kentish men. He, associating with himself his 
brother bishops, wrote a letter to the Scots of Ireland, 
which is full of information as to the religious situa- 
tion. It begins :— 


“To our most dear Brothers the Lord Bishops 
and Abbots throughout all Scotland +— 
Laurentius, Mellitus, and Justus, Servants 
of the Servants of God. 


“When the Apostolic See, according to the 
universal custom which it has followed elsewhere,? 
sent us to these western parts to preach to pagan 
nations, we came into this island which is called 
Britain, without possessing any previous knowledge of 
its inhabitants. We held both the Britons and Scots 
in great esteem for sanctity, believing that they had 
proceeded according to the custom of the Early 
Church. On becoming acquainted with the errors of 
the Britons, we still thought that the Scots had been 

1T.e. Ireland. The Scots were the predominant population in 
Ireland, and that island was generally called Scotia, or Insula 
Scotorum, by the writers of the sixth and seventh centuries. The 
name Scotia, or Scotland, as applied to the northern half of Britain, 
is of comparatively modern origin. 

* A very bold statement, not borne out by the facts of history. 
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better ; but we have been informed by Bishop Dagan 
[said to have belonged to Bangor in Ireland], coming 
into this aforesaid island, and by the Abbot Colum- 
banus in France,! that the Scots in no way differ from 


1 This dispute between the two schools about the time of Easter had 
been introduced into Gaul by the mission of Columbanus, As early 
as the year 599, a correspondence had taken place between that 
eminent missionary—the founder of Annegray, Luxeuil, Bregenz, and 
Bobbio—and Gregory, in which the Celtic Apostle expresses all due 
reverence for Gregory’s position, but asserts his own independence, 
and refuses to alter what he believes to be right. A little later— 
602 A.p.—the Frank bishops convened a synod to consider how they 
should act towards him. He expresses his thankfulness that he has 
been the occasion of their meeting in synod, and wishes that they 
met more frequently, as the canons require. He refers them to his 
‘correspondence with Gregory on the Eastern question, and concludes 
with an eloquent appeal, which is worth extracting, as an illustration 
of the spirit of the Celtic fathers, even while asserting their independ- 
ence and adhering to their own customs:—‘‘I came as a stranger 
among you, on behalf of our common Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 
In His name, I beseech you, let me live in peace and quiet, as I have 
lived for twelve years in these woods, beside the bones of my seyen- 
teen departed brethren. Let Gaul receive into her bosom all who, if 
they deserve it, will meet in one heaven. For we have one kingdom 
promised us, and one hope of our calling in Christ, with whom we 
shall reign together, if first we suffer with Him here on earth. Choose 
ye which rule respecting Easter ye prefer to follow, remembering the 
words of the apostle: ‘ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.’ 
But let us not quarrel one with another, lest our enemies, the Jews, 
the heretics, and pagan Gentiles, rejoice in our contention.” And he 
concludes: ‘‘ Pray for us, my fathers, even as we, humble as we are, 
pray for you. Regard us not as strangers, for we are members 
together of one body, whether we be Gauls, or Britons, or Iberians, 
or to whatever nation we belong. Therefore let us all rejoice in the 
knowledge of the faith and the revelation of the Son of God, and let 
us strive earnestly to attain together, even to the perfect man, to the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, in communion with 
whom let us learn to love one another, and praise one another, and 
correct one another, and pray for one another, that with Him we may 
together reign for evermore.” 
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the Britons in their behaviour; for Bishop Dagan 
coming to us not only refused to eat with us, but even 
to take his repast in the same house where we were 
entertained.” The English bishops also wrote a letter 
to the priests of Britain, in which they repeated the old 
exhortations to Catholic unity, but with no success. 

About this time, says Bede, Mellitus, Bishop of 
London, went to Rome, to confer with Pope Boniface, 
Gregory’s successor, about the necessary affairs of the 
English Church. He gives us no clue to the nature 
of the affairs, and the importance of the note lies in 
the knowledge it conveys, that communication was 
maintained with Rome, of which we shall have several 
subsequent instances. 

While Mellitus was at Rome, a synod of Italian 
bishops was held, which Mellitus attended, “that also 
by his authority he might confirm such things as 
should be regularly decreed, and at his return into 
Britain, might carry the same to the churches of the 
English to be prescribed and observed.” 

The Abbey Church of SS. Peter and Paul was at 
length completed and ready to be consecrated in the 
time of Laurentius, but in what year is not known; 
Thorn gives it as 613. The remains of Augustine 
were then taken from their temporary resting-place 
in the ground hard by, and deposited in the north 
porticus ; and the name of St. Augustine was associated 
with those of SS. Peter and Paul in the dedication. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE DEATH OF ETHELBERT; THE APOSTASY 


THE greatest event in the episcopate of Laurentius 
was the death of Ethelbert, which took place 24th 
February, 616 a.p. He was buried in the south 
portico of the newly - consecrated Church of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, which had been always intended 
to be the royal mausoleum. 

The results which followed upon his death shed 
back light upon the character of the man, and open 
up a new revelation of the present religious condition 
of the people. Ethelbert was peacefully succeeded 
by his son Eadbald. The fact that the Bretwaldaship 
at once passed away from Kent to Redwald, King 
of the East Angles, who had been subservient to 
Ethelbert, not as the result of any victory of East 
Anglia over Kent, seems to lead to the inference that 
it was the different character of Ethelbert and Eadbald 
which led to the changed political relations between 
the Kingdom of Kent and the other southern kingdoms. 

Now, too, we learn how much the work of the Church 
among the English had been indebted to the authority 
and influence of Ethelbert; for on his death occurred 
a great and widespread reaction which threatened 
the work of Augustine with destruction. We are a 
little surprised to find that Eadbald had never 
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been baptized, and as soon as he was his own 
master he revolted from the restraint of Christianity. 
He was urged thereto by the desire to contract 
a marriage in a forbidden degree, about which 
Augustine long ago had consulted Gregory, as if he 
had found it a common custom among the heathen 
Kentish men, for on his father’s death he took his 
widowed stepmother in marriage. We thus,.for the 
first time, become acquainted with the fact that 
(JQueen Bertha had been sometime dead, and that 
Ethelbert had married again. Who the new Queen 
was is quite unknown, the historians appear to have 
purposely withheld all information about her. The 
King’s example led others who had abandoned un- 
lawful connections to revert to them, and encouraged 
all who were disinclined to the new religion. 

Shortly after, Seberht, King of the East Saxons, 
died, leaving his three sons as his heirs. They had 
seemed to conform to Christianity during their father’s 
lifetime, but now they reverted to the old religion, 
and granted liberty to all their people to follow their 
evil example. An anecdote which Bede relates proves 
that these three East Saxon princes had not been 
baptized ; and we are led to the serious inference that 
if the very sons of the Christian kings were still out- 
side the pale of the Church, it is most likely that 
many others of their principal men, and great numbers 
of the common people, were still heathen. The East 
Saxon princes compelled Mellitus and his followers to 
depart from their kingdom. 

The details of the reaction at Rochester are not 
recorded. All we know is that Justus abandoned 
his See, and both Mellitus and Justus retired to 
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Canterbury. On consultation, “it was unanimously 
agreed that it was better for them all to return 
to their own country, where they might serve God 
in freedom, than to continue without any advan- 
tage among those barbarians who had revolted from 
the faith.” The words seem to mean that the apostasy 
was very general, and that the whole body of the 
Italians proposed to abandon the work. “ Mellitus 
and Justus accordingly went first, and withdrew into 
France, designing there to await the event of things. . . 
Laurentius, being about to follow them, and to quit 
Britain,” ordered his bed to be laid on the last night 
in the church of the monastery. There, Bede relates, 
St. Peter appeared to him, scourged him severely, and 
demanded “why he would forsake the flock which 
he had committed to him? or to what shepherds 
would he commit Christ’s sheep that were in the 
midst of wolves?” and other words to the same pur- 
pose. We might explain this as the vivid dream of 
a mind harassed and excited by doubts of the law- 
fulness of abandoning the work, but that the sequel 
of the narrative asserts that the stripes were real. 
What can be said about the supernatural scourging ? 
Is it possible that St. Peter’s reproaches, in his dream, 
awakened his conscience to the sin of deserting the 
post of duty, and that, in his dream, St. Peter 
enjoined the penance which the bishop therefore 
attributes to the apostle, though the stripes were 
inflicted by his own hand? Next morning Laurentius 
went to the King, stripped his shoulders, and showed 
him the marks of the stripes which he had received. 
The King asked in astonishment who had dared thus 
to ill-treat so great a man; whereupon Laurentius 
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told his vision. The preternatural occurrence had so 
great an effect upon Eadbald, that he abjured the 
worship of idols, renounced his unlawful marriage, 
embraced the faith of Christ, was baptized, and pro- 
moted the welfare of the Church to the utmost of 
his power. The nameless Queen ultimately appears 
to have retired with a daughter, Mildred, to the 
Monastery of Lyminge. Eadbald soon after sought 
for a wife, after his father’s example, in the house 
of Clovis, and married Emma, the daughter of Theode- 
bert, King of Austrasia. 

The East Saxon princes were shortly afterwards 
slain in battle against the West Saxons; but the 
people “having turned back to their old idolatry, would 
not be corrected nor return to the unity of faith and 
charity which is in Christ.” For when Eadbald sent 
over to France and recalled Mellitus and Justus, just 
a year after their departure, Justus had no difficulty 
in resuming his See at Rochester; but the Londoners 
would not receive their bishop back again, choosing 
rather to be under their idolatrous high-priest. It 
does not appear that any progress had been made 
among the East Saxons outside London. The evan- 
gelisation of the whole people had to wait till Cedd 
came from Lindisfarne and set up mission stations at 
Ithanacester (Bradwell-on-Sea) on the Blackwater, 
and at East Tilbury on the Thames; his successor 
FEarconwald set up his bishop-stool again in London. 
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Ir is probable that Bishop Laurentius died soon after 
the events last mentioned, in the year 619 aD. He 
was succeeded in the See of Canterbury by Mellitus, 
who appears to have been living there since his 
final expulsion from London. He ruled the Church 
of Canterbury for five years. We know little about 
him. He was noble by birth, but much nobler in 
mind, “ cheerfully passing over all earthly things, and 
always aspiring to love, seek, and attain to those 
which are celestial.” It gives a touch of human 
interest to know that he was subject to gout. On 
one occasion, when an accidental fire was raging 
among the timber buildings of the city, and a south 
wind was carrying the conflagration towards the 
cathedral buildings, the bishop had himself carried to 
the flames, and a change in the direction of the wind 
from south to north, which stopped the progress of the 
flames, was attributed to his prayers. The incidental 
statement that the Church of the Four Crowned 
Martyrs stood at the place where the fire raged most, 
acquaints us with the fact that another church, with 
that dedication, had been built in the city, probably 
to afford accommodation to the increasing number of 
Christians among its population. The unusual dedi- 
II 
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cation of this new church is accounted for in an 
interesting way. Honorius, Bishop of Rome, built a 
church in 626 A.D. to the Four Crowned Martyrs 
(Carporferus, Severus, Severianus, and Victorianus), 
on the ridge of the Celian Hill) As the Roman 
missionaries had dedicated Rochester Cathedral to St. 
Andrew, the patron saint of their old monastery, and 
the temple on whose site the monastery was built 
to St. Pancras, because their old monastery was 
partly on the site of the estates of the family of the 
boy martyr, so now they give to their new church 
the same dedication as that of Honorius’s chureh in 
the near neighbourhood of their old home at Rome. 
Ethelbald built a church, dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, eastward of the great Church of St. 
Augustine’s monastery, which was consecrated by Mel- 
litus. Mellitus died in 624 a.p., and was buried 
with his predecessors in the north portiews of the 
monastic church. 

Justus, Bishop of Rochester, succeeded Mellitus in 
the archbishopric, and consecrated Romanus as Bishop 
of Rochester in his own stead. He seems to have 
thought it necessary to obtain the sanction of the 
Bishop of Rome for this step. Boniface sent him the 
pall, which neither of his two latest predecessors had 
received, together with a verbose letter, of which it 
is only necessary to give one sentence. “ We have 
also, brother, encouraged by zeal for what is good, 
sent you, by the bearer of these, the pall, which we 
have only given leave to use in the celebration of the 
sacred mysteries; granting you likewise to ordain 
bishops when there shall be occasion, through the 
mercy of our Lord; that so the gospel of Christ, by 
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the preaching of many, may be spread abroad in all 
the nations that are not yet converted.” 

Justus occupied the See for three years. In his 
time occurred the most interesting episode in the 
whole history of the mission, the extension of Chris- 
tianity to Northumbria. When the scene of the 
history is transformed to Northumbria, Bede’s narrat- 
ive at once becomes more full and picturesque, and 
we recognise that, while Bede was dependent for 
summaries of the annals of Kent upon his corre- 
spondent Abbot Nothelm, he is on his own ground 
in Northumbria, and selects at his own discretion, and 
with considerable literary skill, from the abundance of 
material within his reach. 

Again a royal marriage opened the way for the 
pioneers of the Church. Edwin, King of Northum- 
bria, sent ambassadors to Eadbald of Kent to ask for 
his sister Ethelburga in marriage. Here our history 
repeats itself. Eadbald replied that it was not lawful 
to marry a Christian maiden to a pagan husband, lest 
the faith and the mysteries of the Heavenly King 
should be profaned by her union with a king who 
was altogether a stranger to the worship of the true 
God. Edwin replied, that he would in no way act 
against the Christian faith, that he would allow his 
wife and all who accompanied her, men or women, 
priests or ministers, to follow their faith and worship 
after the Christian customs; and that he would not 
refuse to embrace that religion himself, if, being 
examined by wise persons, it should be found more 
holy and more worthy of God. Upon these conditions 
the alliance of the northern King was accepted. The 
surviving Italians of the first mission company must 
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have lifted up their hearts with hopeful joy when 
they heard that at last, after so many disappoint- 
ments with the British Church, the abortive attempt 
in East Anglia, the failure in London, a way was 
opened to that very Deira which had been their 
goal when they first started from their monastery 
on the Celian Hill; and their interest and prayers 
would add to the enthusiasm with which Paulinus set 
out on his journey. 

It is evident, from a collation of various passages 
which bear upon the subject, that in this rude English 
society, as in later times, a Queen had a household of 
her own, and that the Kentish princess went to the 
court of Northumbria with a number of attendants, 
men and women. It also appears probable, from 
several passages, that a royal Christian bride was 
accompanied by a chaplain of her own countrymen, 
to be her adviser and the ruler of her household, even 
when the marriage was between Christians, much 
more was this desirable in such a case as the present. 

Paulinus, one of the men who came into Kent with 
Mellitus, was chosen to be the princess’s chaplain, 
accompanied probably by James the Deacon; and as 
the chaplain who came from France with Bertha was 
a bishop, so to do honour to Ethelburga, and to give 
her chaplain the greater authority, Justus conse- 
crated Paulinus as a bishop on the 21st July, 625 
A.D. The bride, with her attendants and a gallant 
escort, probably embarked at Richborough, and went 
northward by sea, disembarking at Bamborough, where 
they would be met by Edwin and his thanes and 
knights, and so they were married by Paulinus with 
great solemnity. 
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Here again we have an evidence that occasional 
communication was maintained between Canterbury 
and Rome, and that the successors of Gregory took 
an interest in this Roman mission. For Boniface, 
hearing of this hopeful event, endeavoured to im- 
prove it by the prestige of his office, and the power 
of his persuasion. As Gregory had written to Ethel- 
bert and Bertha, so now Boniface wrote to Edwin and 
Ethelburga. 

The letter is long and verbose, so that it may be 
better to give only a summary of its contents. It 
began by saying “that the greatness of God, existing in 
invisible and unsearchable eternity, cannot be com- 
prehended or expressed by human wit; but He has 
been pleased to inspire into the minds of men such 
things concerning Himself as He was willing to make 
known to them; and he (the Bishop) has thought fit 
to extend his priestly care to the King, and to make 
known to him the Christian faith, which our Saviour 
Christ commanded should be preached to all nations, 
in order to offer to him the cup of life and salvation. 

“Thus the goodness of the Supreme Majesty by the 
word of His command created all things, the heavens, 
the earth, the sea, and all that is in them, disposing 
the order in which they should subsist; and with the 
counsel of His co-eternal Word and the unity of the 
Holy Spirit, He formed man out of the slime of the 
earth, and gave him such supereminent prerogative as 
to place him above all others; so that, observing the 
commands given to him, His continuance should be 
to all eternity... . How great guilt, then, they lie 
under who adhere to the pernicious superstitions of 
the worship of idols, appears by the perdition of those 
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whom they worship; wherefore it is said of them in 
the Psalms, ‘ All the gods of the Gentiles are devils, 
but the Lord made the heavens. And again, ‘ They 
have eyes and see not,’ ete. 

“It behoves you, therefore, to take upon you the 
sign of the Holy Cross, by which the human race is 
redeemed, and to break in pieces those idols which you 
have worshipped; for the very destruction of them, 
which could never receive life or sense from their 
makers, may plainly demonstrate how worthless they. 
were, since you yourselves who have received life from 
the Lord are certainly better than they. Draw near, 
then, to the knowledge of Him who made you, who 
breathed the breath of life into you, who sent His only- 
begotten Son for your redemption, to cleanse you from 
original sin, that, being delivered from the power of 
the devil’s wickedness, He might bestow on you a 
heavenly reward. 

“Tear the words of the preachers, and the gospel of 
God which they declare to you, to the end that beliey- 
ing in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ 
His Son, and in the Holy Spirit, the indivisible Trinity, 
and being born again by water and the Holy Ghost, 
you may, through His assistance and goodness, dwell 
in the brightness of the eternal glory with Him in 
whom you shall believe.” 

It is an interesting sketch of a missionary sermon. 
The Bishop concludes by sending the blessing of St. 
Peter, and sundry presents—a tunic, a gold ornament, 
and a garment of Ancyra, which he prays his 
Highness to accept with the same friendship with 
which they are sent. 

At the same time, the Bishop sent a letter to 
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Ethelburga, which also we shall take leave to sum- 
marise. He says that his mind has been much 
rejoiced that the Lord has vouchsafed, in her High- 
ness’ conversion, to kindle a spark of the orthodox 
religion, by which the more easily to inflame the mind, 
not only of her glorious consort, but also of the nation 
that is subject to them. 

For he has been informed by messengers who were 
sent to him, of the laudable conversion of his illustri- 
ous son, King Eadbald, and that she likewise was so 
wholly taken up with the love of her Redeemer, that 
she never ceased to lend her assistance for the propa- 
gation of the Christian faith. But it had caused him 
no small grief to learn that her illustrious husband 
still served abominable idols, and would not yield 
obedience or give ear to the preachers. Wherefore he 
exhorts her, to the utmost of her power, to endeavour 
to soften the hardness of his heart, and to inflame his 
coldness, that the Scripture may be fulfilled by her, and 
“the unbelieving husband be saved by the believing 
wife”; and assures her that he does not cease, with 
frequent prayers, to beg that she may be able to 
perform this. 

He concludes by sending her the blessing of St. 
Peter, and a present consisting of a silver looking- 
glass and a gilt ivory comb." 


1 Boniface v. died, Oct., 625 A.pD,, so that these letters were written 
before that date. 


CHAPTER Re cLil 
PROGRESS OF THE WORK IN NORTHUMBRIA 


Ir will be well to pause here, in order to consider the 
condition of this new district to which we are intro- 
duced. The settlements of the Angles from the 
Humber, northwards, were among the earliest, but 
they seem at first to have been only along the coast. 
The invaders forced their way inland slowly, against 
tenacious resistance, and with varying fortunes; for 
they had not only to fight against the Britons and 
drive them westward, but they had to guard their 
right flank, which, the further they extended their 
conquests, was the more and more exposed to attack 
from the Picts and Scots. Cumbria was still inde- 
pendent, and continued to be ruled by native kings 
till the early part of the tenth century. It would 
be difficult to define the boundary between the two 
countries at this time. Long after the period at which 
we have arrived, there were two small independent 
British districts, Loidis and Elmet, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. The town of Leeds takes its name from 
the former, and the village of Barwick-in-Elmet 
defines the whereabouts of the latter. The war of 
conquest, which had ceased a century ago in Kent 
and the south-east of the island generally, was still of 
doubtful issue in the north; not many years after the 
168 
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very period at which we have arrived, a confederation 
of the Britons under Cedwalla, aided by Penda, King 
of Mercia, recovered the whole country, as we shall 
presently see. 

As for the religious condition of the north, the 
Britons of Cumbria were the descendants of the 
Church of the old Roman province; and the disciples 
of Ninian, of Kentigern, and of Columba, were scattered 
among the Picts and Scots. Nennius asserts that 
a Welshman, Rhun, son of Urien, converted the 
Northumbrians; the Welsh Chronicle gives the year 
626 A.D. as the date of his labours; and this may 
be the distorted record of some missionary enterprise 
immediately preceding the time of the appearance 
of Paulinus on the scene.! 

The history of Edwin is briefly this. The Northum- 
brians had been divided into two kingdoms, Bernicia 
and Deira, governed by two branches of the house of 
Ida the Conqueror. On the death of A‘lle of Deira— 
the Aille of the story of Gregory and the English 
slaves in the Forum—A®thelfrith, King of Bernicia, 
made himself master of Deira also, and Aélle’s son 
Edwin, a child of three years old, and his friends, 
sought refuge in other lands. Edwin wandered from 
kingdom to kingdom, till he found a refuge at the 
court of Redwald, King of the East Angles. A‘thel- 
frith sent messengers offering a large sum for the life 
of the fugitive, and again with a larger bribe, and still 
again with threats of war. 

Redwald was disposed to surrender the fugitive 
rather than risk the hazard of war. A trusty friend 
of Edwin warned him of the danger, advised him to 

1 Professor Ray’s Celtic Britain, p. 130, 
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flee, and offered to be his guide to a place of safety. 
The friend may very probably have been sent by 
Redwald, who hoped thus to evade his difficulty; but 
Edwin refused. “I thank you for your good will,” he 
said, “but I cannot do what you propose, or be guilty 
of breaking the compact I have made with so great a 
King, when he has done me no harm nor offered me 
any injury. If I must die, let it be by his hand 
rather than by that of any meaner person. For 
whither shall I now flee, when I have for so many 
years been a wanderer through all the provinces of 
Britain to escape the hands of my enemies ?” 

While Edwin sat outside the palace, in the dark, 
brooding over his condition, a stranger appeared to 
him, who asked what reward he would give to the 
man who should persuade Redwald not to deliver him 
up to his enemies. Edwin replied that he would give 
him all he was able to give. “But what if I also 
promise that you shall overcome your enemies, and 
surpass in power all who have reigned before you over 
the English nation?” Edwin promised that he would 
make a suitablereturn to him who should accomplish this. 
“But,” persisted the stranger, “if he can also give you 
better advice for your life and salvation than any of 
your progenitors ever heard of, will you consent to 
submit to him and to follow his wholesome counsel ?” 
Edwin promised that he would in all things follow the 
counsel of the man who should deliver him from his 
calamities and raise him to a throne. The stranger 
then laid his hand upon Edwin’s head, saying, “ When 
this sign shall be given you, remember this discourse, 
and fulfil your promises”; and the stranger dis- 
appeared. 
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While Edwin still sat musing on this which had 
happened, his friend came again to announce that he 
might enter the palace and sleep without fear, for 
Redwald had listened to the expostulations of his 
Queen, that it was unworthy of so great a King to 
sell his friend in distress for gold, and to sacrifice his 
honour, which is more valuable than all other orna- 
ments, for money. 

So, dismissing /ithelfrith’s messengers, -Redwald 
anticipated his anger; for he gathered his forces, 
marched against A‘thelfrith before he had time to 
complete his hostile preparations, defeated and slew 
him, and placed Edwin upon the Northumbrian 
throne. 

Paulinus was diligent, not only in ministration to 
the little flock of Kentish Christians who formed the 
Queen’s household, but also in endeavours to win some 
of the pagans to the faith; in his pastoral duty with 
satisfactory results, but in his missionary efforts with 
no success. Next year an assassin, sent by Cwichelm, 
King of the West Saxons, made an attempt upon the 
life of Edwin. Lilla, the King’s minister, who was 
present, having no buckler at hand to ward off the 
blow, interposed his own body to receive the stroke, 
and died for his lord. The same night, which was 
Easter Sunday, the Queen brought forth a daughter, 
and the King gave thanks to his gods for her birth. 
Paulinus, who was present, endeavoured to persuade 
him that it was to Christ he ought to return his 
thanks, both for his own escape from death, and for 
the gift of his child. The King, in the exalted feeling 
of the moment, promised that, if God would give him 
life and victory over the King who had so basely 
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sought to slay him, he would cast off his idols and 
serve Christ; and as a pledge of his promise he gave 
up his daughter to Paulinus to be consecrated to 
Christ. And on the following Whitsunday the child 
was baptized by the name of Eanfleda, with twelve 
others of her family, who had been won by the 
teaching of Paulinus, the first-fruits to Christ of the 
Northumbrian nation. 

The King fought a campaign against the West 
Saxons, to avenge Cwichelm’s treacherous attempt 
against his life, and returned victorious. But though 
he abandoned the worship of idols, “he would not 
immediately and unadvisedly embrace the mysteries 
of the Christian faith, but thought fit first, at leisure, 
to be instructed by the venerable Paulinus in the 
knowledge of the faith, and to confer with such as he 
knew to be the wisest of his chief men; and, being a 
man of extraordinary sagacity, he often sat alone by 
himself a long time, silent, but deliberating in his 
heart how he should proceed, and which religion he 
should adhere to.” One day, while he sat thus medi- 
tating, Paulinus came to him, and, laying his right 
hand upon his head, asked whether he remembered 
that sign. The King was ready to fall at his feet, 
but Paulinus raised him up, and said, “ Behold, by the 
help of God you have escaped from the hands of the 
enemies whom you feared, you have obtained the 
kingdom which you desired; do not delay to fulfil the 
promise you made.” The King declared that he was 
willing to receive the faith, but would confer with his 
principal friends and chief advisers about it, that, if 
they were of his opinion, they might together be 
cleansed in the fountain of Christ. So the King 
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submitted to his Witan the question whether they 
should embrace the religion of Christ. 

The consultation of the Witan, revealing in several 
typical speeches the various motives which influenced 
the minds of these Englishmen, in abandoning the old 
religion and embracing the new, is one of the most 
interesting passages in our Church history.  Coifi, 
the chief priest, was the first to speak: “O King, 
take this new doctrine into consideration; for I 
declare to you most truly what I have learned for 
certain, that the religion which we have hitherto 
professed has no power or goodness in it. For none 
of your people has applied himself more diligently 
to the worship of our gods than I; and yet there are 
many who receive greater favours from you, and are 
more preferred than I, and are more prosperous in 
their undertakings. Now, if the gods availed any- 
thing, they would rather forward me, who have been 
more careful to serve them. It remains, therefore, 
that if, upon examination, you find these new doctrines 
better and more efficacious, we immediately receive 
them without any delay.” 

These were the worldly old high priest’s views of 
religion ; and they no doubt represent one phase of 
false religion, which worships the gods in the hope of 
worldly advantage, and is ready to declare them good 
for nothing if they do not give it. It is a very human 
view, and exists among Christians also. But there is 
a nobler phase of mind among heathens as among 
Christians, and the next speech represents it—a 
yearning after the solution of the awful mystery of 
life. 

Another of the King’s chief men said: “ The present 
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life of man, O King, compared with the time which is 
unknown to us, seems to me like the swift flight of a 
sparrow through the hall wherein you sit in winter 
with your commanders and ministers, and a good fire 
in the midst, while storms of rain and snow prevail 
outside; the sparrow, I say, flies swiftly through the 
house, in at one door and immediately out at the 
other. Whilst he is in he is safe from the wintry 
storm, but after a short space of fair weather he 
immediately vanishes out of your sight into the dark 
winter from which he came. So this life of man 
appears for a short space; but of what went before or 
what is to follow we are utterly ignorant. If this 
new doctrine teaches something more certain, it seems 
justly to deserve to be followed.” 

Other elders and counsellors spoke to the same 
effect. Paulinus was then invited to address the 
assembly. Bede has not given the least hint of the 
tenor of his speech, We may refer to Boniface’s 
letter to the King for the kind of general argument 
which Paulinus with his local knowledge would apply 
to the particular occasion; and Coifi’s echo of it is 
“truth, life, salvation, eternal happiness.” Tor the 
high priest had been lifted to a higher level of thought 
by Paulinus’s discourse, and he replied to it: “I have 
long known that there was nothing in that which we 
worshipped, for the more diligently I sought after 
truth in that worship the less I found it. But I 
freely confess that such truth evidently appears in 
this preaching as can confer on us the gifts of life, 
salvation, and eternal happiness. Therefore I advise, 
O King, that we abjure that worship, and set fire to 
those temples and altars from which we have derived 
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no benefit.” Coifi volunteered to take the first step 
in this resolution. Mounting the King’s horse and 
bearing arms, both unlawful to the priest, he galloped 
to the neighbouring temple of Godmundingaham, and 
desecrated it by casting his spear into it, in the pre- 
sence of a multitude of people, and then commanded 
the temple and its enclosures to be destroyed by fire. 
The place was not far from York. It appears that 
the temple and its enclosures were of timber.. 

The King and all the nobles of the nation, and a 
large number of the commons, received the faith. 
While waiting for Easter, they were catechised and 
instructed. A timber church was erected over a 
spring in the city of York, and herein, on the Easter 
Sunday, 627 a.p., Edwin was baptized, and we assume 
that his thanes and knights and many of the common 
people were baptized at the same time. Edwin ap- 
pointed York, the principal town of Deira, as the See 
of Paulinus, and began to build a basilican church of 
stone around the wooden oratory. This church of 
stone grew slowly—it was not finished till the time 
of Oswald, his successor; but it has virtually lasted 
till now, for the present York Minster occupies the 
same site, embodies the stones of Edwin’s and Oswald’s 
church, and the spring from which Edwin was bap- 
tized still exists in the crypt. We search with 
natural interest for any indication of the character of 
the building. Bede says that it was built under 
Paulinus’s instructions (docente codem Paulino), there- 
fore we should expect it to be of the basilican type 
then usual; but he says that it was square (per 
quadrum cepit edificare basilicam)—does that mean 
that it had not the usual semicircular apse? The 
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royal children were buried in the church, and after- 
wards we learn that Edwin was buried in the porticus 
of St. Gregory. Did Paulinus adopt the plan of 
Augustine’s Church of St. Peter and St. Paul at Can- 
terbury, and add a porticus for the royal mausoleum ? 
A square-ended church, with lateral porches or tran- 
septs, would be an approach to the common plan of 
later times. Fragments of this Saxon church have 
been discovered in the course of modern repairs. The 
well is circular, and the high altar always stood imme- 
diately over it until the changes made in 1736 AD. 

Then, or soon after, the members of the royal family 
were baptized—two sons, Osfrith and Eadfrith, born 
to him while he was in banishment, by Quenberga, 
daughter of Cearl, King of the Mercians; and Iffi, son 
of Osfrith ; and of his children by Ethelburga, Ethelhun 
and his daughter Etheldrith, and another Wuscfrea ; 
besides Eanfleda already mentioned. Ethelhun and 
his daughter Etheldrith were snatched out of this life 
whilst still in their white baptismal garments—which 
it was the custom in the Early Church to wear for 
eight days after baptism—and were buried in the 
church at York. 

The position of Paulinus in Northumbria was not 
like that of Augustine in Kent; it was rather like 
that of Liudhard at the court of Ethelbert. Augustine 
came with a large staff to preach the gospel to a 
nation ; Paulinus, like Liudhard, was simply the chap- 
lain of the Queen, his chief duty was to minister to 
her and her Christian attendants, lest in the midst of a 
heathen court and kingdom they should deteriorate in 
Christian faith or practice. Even after the conversion 
of the King and his principal men, and a multitude 
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of the common people, there is no trace of any helpers 
being sent to him from Kent; and it would be long 
before any of his English converts were fit to be 
ordained to the ministry; so that Paulinus and his 
Deacon were still the only missionaries in North- 
umbria, and their duty was always with the court. 

But Paulinus was of a zealous missionary spirit, 
and he found opportunities for doing a considerable 
and successful mission work. A little consideration 
of Bede’s narrative shows that Edwin and Ethelburga, 
with their numerous court, were accustomed to go to 
various royal seats, and to make some considerable 
stay at each place. Had Paulinus been free to plan 
his missionary work as he pleased, it may be doubted 
whether he could have laid any wiser plan than that 
to which his duties limited him. Wherever the court 
took up its residence for a while, there would be a 
resort to it of all the influential people of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and Paulinus would have the opportunity 
of preaching to them under the present and powerful 
countenance of the King and Queen. 

Paulinus zealously took advantage of these oppor- 
tunities, and Bede records an instance of the success 
which attended his labours. “At a certain time, com- 
ing with the King and Queen to the royal country- 
seat which is called Adgefrin, [v.e. Yeverin-in-Glendale, 
near Wooler, in Northumberland,] he stayed there . 
with them thirty-six days, fully occupied in eatechis- 
ing and baptizing, during which days, from morning till 
night, he did nothing else but instruct the people, re- 
sorting thither from all villages and places, in Christ’s 
saving word; and, when instructed, he washed them 
with the water of absolution in the river Glen [now 
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Bowent] which is close by.” This was in Bernicia ; 
but in Deira also, at the village of Cataract, where he 
was wont often to be with the King, he pursued the 
same course, and baptized his converts in the river 
Swale which runs by the village, “for as yet oratories 
or baptisteries could not be made in the early infancy 
of the Church in those parts.” Also at Campodunum 
(probably Doncaster) he built a church, which was 
burnt, together with all the town, by Cedwalla; but 
the altar, being of stone, escaped; so we conclude that 
the church was of timber. 

The work of this zealous missionary extended even 
south of the Humber. The Lindiswaras, who had 
settled in this district, were not sufficiently strong 
to maintain their independence in the face of their 
powerful neighbours, and they were a bone of con- 
tention between Northumbria and Mercia. It would 
seem that the powerful King of Northumbria had 
lately annexed the province; and it was no doubt on 
a lengthened visit to it, accompanied by the Queen 
and Paulinus, that Paulinus embraced the opportunity 
to try to establish the faith there. 

It would seem that Edwin made some considerable 
stay at Lincoln; for Paulinus not only converted the 
governor of the town, whose name was Blecea, and 
all his family, but he built in that city a stone church 
of beautiful workmanship, which is, perhaps, repre- 
sented by the modern Church of St. Paul; St. Paul 
being a contraction, perhaps, of the name of Paulinus. 

In the old Roman times Lindum Colonia was the 
principal city of this part of the country, and its 
special advantages of situation would make it still the 
chief town of Lindsey, for it was at the highest nayig- 
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able point of the river Witham, where the great 
northern Roman road crossed the river, and the old 
Roman walls—of which some portions still remain, 
with the northern gateway—made Lincoln a strong 
fortress. 

A great event took place here, which incidentally 
gives a date to the residence of the Northumbrian 
court. Justus, Bishop of Canterbury, departed to 
Christ in the year 627 A.D., and Honorius was chosen 
as his successor. Now, Gregory, in sketching his plan 
for the ecclesiastical organisation of England, had con- 
templated two Metropolitans, one at London and the 
other at York, each with his twelve suffragan bishops; 
and had directed that, when either Metropolitan See 
was vacated by death, the surviving Metropolitan 
should consecrate the successor to the vacancy. Act- 
ing upon this direction of the sainted founder of the 
mission, Horiorius sought consecration from Paulinus. 
Learning that he was for the present residing at 
Lincoln, he came there, glad, no doubt, to be saved 
the longer journey to Northumbria; and was there 
consecrated in the year 628 A.D. perhaps in the 
newly-built stone church of beautiful workmanship. 
Paulinus, consecrated alone, for the See of Rochester 
was at that moment vacant by the death of Romanus. 

Still another place south of the Humber was the scene 
of a successful work by the zealous Paulinus. This 
was the city which, in the English tongue, is called 
Tiovulfingacester, near the river Trent. Bede tells the 
story with interesting details. “A certain abbot and 
priest of the Monastery of Peartaneu [Partney, a cell 
of Bardeney Abbey, of which Deda was the first 
abbot], a man of singular veracity, whose name was 
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Deda, told him that one of the oldest inhabitants had 
informed him, in relation to the faith of this province, 
that he himself, with a great number of people, had 
been baptized in the Trent at noonday by Bishop 
Paulinus, in the presence of King Edwin. The old 
man was wont to describe the personal appearance of 
Paulinus ; that he was tall, a little stooping, his hair 
black, his visage meagre, his nose slender and aquiline, 
his aspect both venerable and majestic.” It is a life- 
like portrait, and enables us to picture to ourselves 
the man who is perhaps the most interesting of the 
whole number of the Italian missionaries. The city 
of Tiovulfingacester was probably Southwell, where 
we conjecture that Edwin was making some stay. 
Throughout the Middle Ages the Church of Southwell 
was a peculiar of the Archbishop of York, who had a 
residence there, and all the parish churches of the 
county of Nottingham regarded it as their mother 
church; the people came up to it in procession once 
a year, and the priests received the blessed oils from 
it for use in their ministrations. It is a probable 
conjecture that this dependence of Southwell upon 
York began with some grant by Edwin to Paulinus at 
this time. 

It has been convenient to delay to this place an 
episode which belongs to a rather earlier period. 
There is a various reading in some of the MSS. of 
Bede’s History, which makes Edwin, when pressed to 
fulfil his promise to adopt the Christian faith, plead 
for time to consult friendly princes (amicis principibus), 
as well as his chief counsellors, in the hope that they 
might together accept baptism; and this reading is 
countenanced by the fact that Edwin did, about that 
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time, induce Eorpwald, King of the East Angles, the 
son of Redwald, to embrace the faith with his whole 
province, and to receive the sacraments of Christ. 
We may reasonably conjecture that Edwin’s friendship 
with the friend of his exile, and his present influence 
as Bretwalda, had brought Eorpwald to the court of 
Edwin, just as Redwald his father had visited the 
court of Ethelbert, and had been won to embrace the 
faith. On this occasion, though the whole province 
consented to embrace the faith, the impression was not 
permanent, for, not long after, Eorpwald was slain and 
the province relapsed. 

Edwin was thirty years of age when the defeat of 
fEthelfrith placed him upon the throne of united 
Northumbria; he had reigned eleven years before 
his conversion, and his reign continued for six years 
after that event. He was more powerful than all the 
English kings; he added Anglesea and the Isle of 
Man to his own dominions by conquest ; he compelled 
the British princes! to acknowledge his supremacy, 
and was recognised as Bretwalda by all the English 
nations except Kent. It was especially in the later 
years of his reign that his power was increased, and 
Bede considers it to have been a reward for his re- 
ceiving the faith. The power and justice of his rule 
is expressed in the proverbial saying, that a woman 
with her new-born babe might walk throughout the 
island, from sea to sea, without receiving any harm. 
The beneficence of his rule is illustrated by the story 
that the King took such care for the good of his 
nation, that, in several places where he had observed 
clear springs by the highways, he caused stakes to be 

1 Bede, Ecel. Hist, ii. 9 and 20, 
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fixed, with brass bowls hanging from them, for the 
convenience of travellers; and no man durst touch 
them, except for the purpose for which they were 
intended. 

His royal state, unusual in the simple manners 
of the English, has already been described; his 
banners were not only borne before him in battle, 
but also in time of peace; when he rode about his 
cities, towns, or provinces with his officers, the 
standard-bearer was wont to go before him; and even 
when he walked along the streets, that sort of banner 
which the Romans call Tufa and the English Tuuf— 
a spear ornamented with a tuft of feathers—was borne 
before him. It was probably some survival of the 
state affected by the principal officials of the Roman 
régime, and a sign of his dignity as Bretwalda. 

But we are come to the last scene of his interest- 
ing life and reign. Czdwalla, the King of Cumbria, 
the last great hero of the British race, induced the 
other independent British princes to join their forces 
with his, in a great attempt to defeat Edwin and 
recover the north of England from the invaders. 
Penda, the fierce and warlike King of the Mercians, 
influenced probably by jealousy of Edwin’s growing 
power, entered into an unnatural alliance with the 
Britons. At a great battle, fought on the 12th 
October, 633 A.D., on the plain of Hethfield (Hatfield 
Chase, about seven miles north-east of Doncaster), 
the Northumbrians were defeated with great slaughter; 
Edwin and his son Osfrith were slain on the field, and 
another son, Eadfrith, fell into the hands of Penda. 
Cedwalla and his Britons overran Northumbria, 
sparing neither age nor sex, and resolving to cut off 
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all the English race within the borders of Britain. 
The head of King Edwin was brought to York, and 
eventually buried in the porticus of St. Gregory, of 
the church which he had founded there. 

There seemed no safety for the family of Edwin 
except in flight. Paulinus did not forget that Queen 
Ethelburga was his especial charge. The Queen, with 
Eanfleda the daughter, and Wuscfrea the son of 
Edwin, and Yffi the son of the slain Osfrith, with their 
attendants, accompanied by Paulinus, and escorted by 
Bassus, one of Edwin’s knights, fled to the coast, and 
thence took ship for Kent. They took such portable 
valuables as they could carry with them, and it is to 
Paulinus that we must probably attribute the carrying 
off of a large gold cross and a golden chalice, which 
were long after shown among the treasures of the 
Church of Canterbury. James the Deacon was left 
behind to do what he could for the scattered and per- 
secuted remnant of the Church. 


a¢ 


CHAPTER: ALY 
EPISCOPATE OF HONORIUS 


AND so our history, in 633 A.D., returns again to 
Canterbury, and we have, after an absence of eight 
years, to look round and note what changes have 
taken place while we have been pursuing the episode 
of the mission to Northumbria. 

We have already seen that Bishop Justus died in 
627 a.D., and that, with a delay of eighteen months, 
Honorius, the boy-pupil of Gregory, was consecrated 
by Paulinus at Lincoln, and now occupied the See 
of Canterbury. The See of Rochester was vacant ; 
tomanus, its bishop, having been sent by Justus to 
Rome on some business, of the nature of which we 
are not told, had been drowned in “ the Italian Sea,” 
ue. probably in the Mediterranean in his voyage from 
Marseilles. At the request of Bishop Honorius and 
King Eadbald, Paulinus undertook the vacant charge, 
and continued in it till his death twenty years after. 

A rather pathetic incident finds its place of record 
here. It illustrates the occasional intercourse between 
Kent and Rome, and the slowness of the correspond- 
ence between them. Boniface y. had been succeeded 
in the Roman See by Honorius 1. (625 A.D.). News 
had come to Rome from Britain of the consecration 
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conversion. of King Edwin; and of the other suc- 
cesses of Paulinus, which have been related in the 
preceding narrative; and of the death of Justus and 
the succession of Honorius to the See of Canterbury. 
Honorius of Rome sent back a letter (dated 11th 
of June, 634 a.D.) of congratulation and exhortation 
to Edwin, whose body lay on the battlefield at 
Hatfield, and his head in the porticus of St. Gregory 
at York. He also sent a pall to Paulinus as Arch- 
bishop of York, which found Paulinus a fugitive in 
Kent, with his northern church in ruins. Whether 
Paulinus wore it as Bishop of Rochester we are not 
told, but on his death he bequeathed it to his cathe- 
dral. Honorius wrote also to his beloved brother of 
Canterbury, a letter of congratulation and encourage- 
ment. 

What specially needs notice in these letters, is 
that the Bishop of Rome says that it was at the 
request of the two kings Eadbald and Edwin that 
he had sent palls to Honorius and Paulinus, in the 
name of St. Peter the Apostle, granting them authority 
that when the divine grace shall call either of them 
to Himself, the survivor shall ordain a bishop in the 
room of him that is deceased. This is merely a 
repetition of the original arrangement of Gregory, 
which we have seen Honorius and Paulinus had 
already acted upon, without thinking that the gift of 
the pall was needed for its accomplishment. In his 
letter to Edwin, the Roman Bishop recommends him 
to the study of the works of Gregory. 

In 630, while Paulinus was still in the north, 
Eadbald founded a monastery at Dover. Beyond 
doubt the Monastery of SS. Peter and Paul, at 
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Canterbury, supplied the nucleus of the new com- 
munity, which probably, according to the custom of 
the Middle Ages, consisted of an abbot and twelve 
brethren ; and though the abbot might be one of the 
Italians, the remainder or the majority of them would, 
in all likelihood, be Kentish men. We may take this 
swarm as an evidence that the parent hive was 
getting overcrowded, and therefore as proof of the 
continued growth of the Church in Kent. 

In the same year an important event had taken 
place outside the Kingdom of Kent. Sigebert of East 
Anglia had returned from exile in Burgundy, to 
succeed to his brother’s throne. During his exile 
he had become a Christian. Bede calls him a most 
Christian and learned man, and he was desirous of 
introducing among his people the institutions which 
he had seen at work in Gaul. It would appear that 
his wishes had become known to Honorius; very 
possibly he had sent to Kent to ask for missioners. 
Just at that time, Felix, a Burgundian, arrived in 
Canterbury, seeking some field for missionary enter- 
prise, and Honorius sent him into East Anglia. We 
conclude, from the way in which Bede speaks of him, 
that he was already a bishop when he came. He 
established his See at Dunwich, among the south 
folk. Shortly after, Fursey, an Irish monk, with four 
companions, came to East Anglia and founded a 
monastery at Cnobbesburg (Burgh Castle), among the 
north folk; from these two centres the gospel 
gradually spread over that kingdom. 


GETSAC ETE Bh RipeeXcoke Vi 
THE KENTISH MONASTERIES 


THE episcopate of Honorius witnessed an interesting 
and important development of the life of the Kentish 
Church, in the foundation of religious houses for 
women. Many English ladies of royal and noble 
birth, in the early times of the conversion, under the 
teaching and influence of their monkish guides, 
manifested a strong predilection for the celibate life. 

When there were no nunneries in England, they 
resorted to French religious houses, especially to 
those at Brie, Chelles, and Andelys; and many of 
the girls of royal and noble families seem to have 
been sent thither for their education. 

Brie and Chelles were in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, Andelys was near Rouen. These were all 
“double” houses, that is, they consisted of two com- 
munities, one of monks the other of nuns, in neigh- 
bouring buildings, worshipping in one church, all 
under the rule of an abbess. 

About 630, King Eadbald founded at Folkestone 
a double monastery, after the pattern of these French 
houses, for his daughter Eanswitha, who became its 
first abbess. It was the first nunnery in England. 

When Ethelburga arrived a fugitive from Northum- 
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the gift of the royal residence and estate at Lyminge ; 
which Ethelburga turned into another of these double 
monasteries, of which she retained the rule. The 
domestic buildings were probably of timber, but the 
church, probably of stone, was planned on so large a 
scale, that it was only half built at the time of her 
death, 10th September, 647 a.p., and its completion 
was abandoned. 

When Oswald, of the rival royal house of Nor- 
thumbria, defeated Cedwalla, and mounted the throne 
in 635 A.D., Ethelburga, fearing that he might seek to 
extinguish the claims of Edwin’s heir by his death, 
sent the boy Yffi, the son of Osfrith, together with 
her own boy Wuscfrea, to France, to the care of her 
uncle, King Dagobert; there both the children died 
in infancy. Her daughter Eanfleda was brought 
up in the nunnery at Lyminge; and at length the 
rivalry between the two houses was reconciled by the 
marriage of Eanfleda to Oswy, the younger brother 
and successor of Oswald. Once more we have the 
incident of a royal bride going from Kent to North- 
umbria, under the care of the priest Romanus as 
her chaplain; not because Oswy was a pagan, for 
he was a saintly Christian man, not necessarily 
because Oswy was of the Celtic school, though, as 
a matter of fact, Romanus maintained the Kentish 
customs in the Queen’s household, but because, as has 
been before explained, it belonged to the dignity of 
a Queen to have her own chaplain. 

The Kentish Church, disheartened perhaps by 
repeated failures, seems to have abandoned the 
attempt to plant churches in the other kingdoms, 
and to have limited its labours to its own people. 
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We shall shortly find reason to think that it found 
occupation enough within those limits, and had not 
men to spare of the character required for foreign 
adventures. But the Church was being rapidly 
planted in the other kingdoms by other agencies. 

It is not within the scope of the present volume to 
enter into the details of the conversion of the other 
kingdoms, but, standing in Kent, the news comes to 
us of King Oswald’s invitation to the fathers of Iona 
to undertake the evangelisation of Northumbria, and 
the mission of Aidan in 635; of the coming of 
the Italian Birinus to the West Saxons; and of the 
baptism of King Cynegils in the following year. 

In 640 a.D., King Eadbald died, and was succeeded 
by his son Earconbert. He had two sons, Eormenred 
and Earconbert; why the eldest son did not succeed 
his father we are not told; the natural conjecture is 
that he died before him; but he was married and 
left a daughter, who founded a double monastery 
(minster) in the Isle of Thanet, and her daughter, 
St. Mildred, abbess of the monastery, became one of 
the popular saints of the Kentish Church. 

The new King married Sexburh, daughter of Anna, 
King of the East Angles, a family illustrious in the 
annals of the Church. For King Anna had four 
daughters, this Sexburh, who founded a minster in the 
Isle of Sheppey, and retired to it on her widowhood ; 
Etheldreda, who founded Ely ; Ethelberga, who retired 
to the Monastery of Brie and became its abbess ; and 
Withberga, who passed her life in religious retirement 
at East Deorham, in her own country. Nor were 
these all who deserve mention here. Ethelhere, who 
succeeded his brother Anna on the throne, had 
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married another devout princess, Hereswith, of the 
family of Edwin of Northumbria, who ended her life 
as a nun at Chelles; and Hilda, her sister, was the 
famous Abbess of Whitby. King Aldwulf, the son of 
Ethelhere and Hereswith, had three daughters: Ead- 
burh became Abbess of Repton, and Ethelburga and 
Hweelburga successively Abbesses of Hackness. The 
daughter of Earconbert and Sexburh was also a nun 
at Brie, and had a great reputation for holiness. 

Of King Earconbert we are told that he was 
the first of the English kings who, by his supreme 
authority, commanded that the idols throughout his 
whole kingdom should be forsaken and destroyed ; 
and that the fast of forty days before Easter should 
be observed; and appointed proper and _ suitable 
punishments for the offenders against these laws. 
The first of these edicts reveals the fact that the old 
religion, its idols and its worship, still lingered in 
Kent forty years after the conversion; but that the 
general sentiment of the people was against the 
adherents of the old paganism. 

Four years (644 A.D.) after the accession of Ear- 
conbert, Paulinus died, after nineteen years’ occupation 
of the See of Rochester. When we call to mind that 
it is now nearly half a century since the band of 
Italian missionaries set out from their monastery, we 
recognise that the elders of the band must before this 
have been lying in the cloisters of Christ Chureh or 
of St. Augustine’s, in their last sleep, and that the 
youngest of them must have become old men. 
Honorius was probably one of the youngest of the 
band, and one of its last survivors. But there were 
Kentish men who had been educated in the schools 
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of Canterbury, of whom some had been trained at 
Christ Church to be priests, and others had joined 
the monastic community of SS. Peter and Paul, and 
still others had been drafted off to the new establish- 
ments at Dover, Folkestone, and Lyminge. 

In the year 653, two young Northumbrians of 
noble birth, and destined to a great future, spent 
some time in Kent. Wilfrid came with letters of 
commendation from Queen Eanfleda to her brother, 
King Earconbert, desirous of finding an opportunity 
of going to Rome, and remained about a year. 
Under what auspices Benedict Biscop came we do 
not know, but he also was bound for Rome; the two 
young men set out from Kent in the following year. 
Wilfrid was afterwards Bishop of York, and Benedict 
the founder of the Monasteries of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow. 

It is a striking evidence of the fine natural qualities 
of the English race at that period, that both here in 
Canterbury and in northern Lindisfarne, in the very 
first generation of their conversion, the pupils of the 
Italian and Celtic teachers were, by learning and 
character, qualified to fill the highest dignities of the 
Church. 

Ithamar, a man of Kentish race, was chosen to 
succeed Paulinus at Rochester, and was the first 
Englishman who was consecrated (by Honorius) to be 
a bishop (644 A.D.); and Bede bears testimony to 
him that “he was not inferior to his predecessors 
for learning and conduct of life.” 

Honorius lived just long enough to hear of the 
planting of the Church (in 653 aD.) in two other of 
the English kingdoms, Mercia and Essex ; and while he 
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rejoiced at the extension of Christ’s kingdom, it could 
hardly have been without a feeling of regret that 
the honour had fallen to the Celtic Church of Nor- 
thumbria and not to his own countrymen.  Peada, 
the son of the fierce old heathen Penda, King of 
Mercia, who was now sub-King of the Middle Angles, 
went to the court of Oswy of Northumbria, to ask his 
daughter Ethelfleda in marriage. The two families 
were already allied, for King Oswy’s son Alfred was 
married to Cyneberga, the daughter of King Penda, 
and sister of Peada. Again we have a repetition of 
the familiar story, that the Christian house of Nor- 
thumbria objected to give its daughter in marriage to 
a heathen. Peada gave a ready ear to the Christian 
teachers, and “ when he heard the preaching of the 
truth, the promise of the heavenly kingdom, and the 
hope of resurrection and immortality, he declared 
that he would willingly become a Christian, even 
though he should be refused the princess. So he was 
baptized, with all his earls and soldiers and their 
servants, who had come with him”; and on his return 
he took back Chadd and three other English priests, 
who established the faith among the subjects of Peada. 

In the same year, Sigebert, King of the East Saxons, 
had paid a visit to the court of Oswy, and, chiefly by 
the reasonings of Oswy on the folly of idolatry, Sige- 
bert and those who had come with him to Northum- 
bria were converted and baptized. On his return, he 
took back Cedd, the brother of the Chadd just men- 
tioned, and another priest, who set up their centres of 
teaching at Tilaburg (East Tilbury), on the Thames, 
and at Ythanacester (Bradwell-on-Sea), at the mouth of 
the river Pant, and thence converted the East Saxons. 
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Bishop Honorius died in that same year, 654 AD, 
and there was a vacancy of eighteen months before 
the See was filled. We can only conjecture the cause. 
Had Paulinus been still alive, he would doubtless have 
stepped into the vacant chair. Romanus the priest 
was in Northumbria, and could not be taken away 
from his position beside the Queen; moreover, with 
the help of James the Deacon, he was doing what 
would seem, both at Canterbury and at Rome, the 
important work of representing the Roman traditions 
in the north. We must suppose that there were none 
left of the Italian missionaries, or at least none quali- 
fied to keep up the succession. It seems likely that 
King Earconbert and Bishop Ithamar, in their here- 
ditary deference to the mother Church, referred to 
Rome, perhaps to have a man sent to them, at least 
for instructions how to proceed; that they were told 
to choose the worthiest of their native priests, and 
that Ithamar received authority to consecrate him. 
He who was chosen was by race a West Saxon, but 
we assume that he had been educated and ordained in 
Kent. His name was Frithonas, but had assumed— 
~ or perhaps now assumed—the name of Deusdedit, and 
he was consecrated, the first native Bishop of Canter- 
bury, 26th March, 655 ap. The importance of the 
event is self-evident: it was the withdrawal, as no 
longer needed, of the leading-strings of Rome from the 
mission it had sent forth sixty years before, and 
watched over ever since, and the committal of the 
Church of Kent to its own resources. 

We know nothing certain of the details of the nine 
years of this episcopate; but we gather that Ithamar 
died early in it, and Deusdedit consecrated Damian to 
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succeed him, by race a South Saxon, a nation not 
yet converted to the faith, so that we conclude him 
to have been one of the clergy of the Kentish 
Church. 

In the time of Deusdedit a new minster was founded 
in the Isle of Thanet. The legend connected with 
it is that when Earconbert succeeded to the throne of 
Kent, it was at the expense of the two infant sons of 
his elder brother Eormenred, and that, to. make his 
seat secure, Thunor, one of his thanes, with his con- 
nivance, murdered the hapless children. When Egbert 
succeeded to the throne, he made atonement for his 
father’s sin to Mildred, the sister of the slain boys, by 
granting her as much land in Thanet as a hind could 
run round in a day. Mildred had been sent to Chelles 
for education; the wicked abbess tried to persecute 
the princess into marrying one of her relatives; her 
mother Eormenburga sent ships to bring her home; 
the stone on which she first stepped in landing at 
Ebbe’s Fleet bore—it was said—the impress of her foot, 
and in after years an oratory was built over the sacred 
spot. Mildred founded a convent on the land given 
her by Egbert, and, as its abbess, ruled a great com- 
munity of seventy nuns. St. Mildred became the most 
popular of the female saints of Kent. Her book of 
the Gospels was a famous relic. It was said that once 
when a man took a false oath upon it his eyes dropped 
out; no wonder it was ever after in great request. 
In after years there was a great dispute between St. 
Mary’s Minster in Thanet and St. Augustine’s at Canter- 
bury, as to which had the honour to possess her bones. 
St. Mildred came of a family of saints. Her elder sister, 
St. Milburga, founded a monastery at Wenlock, and 
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was its first abbess; her younger sister, St. Milgitha, 
was a nun at Eastry in Kent. , 

But if little happened in Kent in the episcopate of 
Deusdedit, important events happened in the north, 
which had a considerable influence upon the history of 
the Church in Kent and in all England. 

The difference between the Celtic and the Canter- 
bury customs did not much matter, so long as the 
Church of Kent followed one and the Church of 
Northumbria the other; but they did cause practical 
inconvenience when King Oswy and his men were 
keeping the great festival of Easter, while Queen Ean- 
fleda and her household were still in the midst of the 
austerities of Holy Week. It happened that Agilbert, 
a French bishop, who had been ministering for some 
years in Wessex, came on a visit to the Northumbrian 
court, and Wifrid returned from Rome about the same 
time. Their observations induced Oswy to summon 
a synod at Hilda’s Monastery of Whitby, to consider 
the question ; and there the King determined to adopt 
the customs which he was assured were universal 
in Western Christendom (664). Cedd, Bishop of the 
East Saxons, was present at the synod, and accepted 
its decision. Colman, the Bishop of Northumbria, 
with the Scottish monks and a large company of the 
English monks of Lindisfarne, refused to abandon the 
customs of their spiritual forefathers, and retired from 
the kingdom. Tuda was chosen bishop in Colman’s 
place. Thus the English churches of the Celtic school 
settled for themselves the question of the customs, not 
at the demand of Rome, and without even asking 
Canterbury to assist at the decision. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
ARCHBISHOP THEODORE 


In the summer of the year 664 A.D. occurred one of 
those plagues which so frequently ravaged medieval 
Europe, it was called the Yellow Pest. In the north 
the recently-appointed Tuda, Bishop of the Northum- 
brians, seems to have been one of its victims, and Cedd, 
Bishop of the East Saxons, died at his Monastery of 
Lestingay. In the south, Earconbert the King of 
Kent, and Deusdedit the bishop, died on the same 
day (July 14), and Damian, Bishop of Rochester, 
probably died a little before Deusdedit. The plague 
raged in Essex, and occasioned the sub-King Sigehere, 
and that part of the people whom he governed, to 
apostatise from the faitht Egbert succeeded his 
father on the throne, and the episcopal See remained 
long vacant. Wilfrid had been chosen to fill Tuda’s 
place in Northumbria, but must needs go to France 
for consecration, and stay there so long that Chadd was 
appointed over his head. Chadd came to Kent to seek 
consecration (664 A.p.), and found when he arrived 
there that the bishop was dead, and that there was 
no prospect of a speedy appointment to the vacancy ; 
he therefore went thence to Wini? at Winchester, 
-1 Bede, Eecl. Hist. iii. 30. 


2 Wini had been ordained in Gaul.—Bede, Eccl, Hist, iii, 7. 
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who consecrated him, with the assistance of “two 
bishops of the British nation,! who kept Easter after 
the canonical manner, for at that time there was no 
other bishop in all Britain canonically ordained besides 
this Wini.” When Wilfrid came back and found 
his See occupied, Egbert invited him to Kent to 
do what was required as bishop there during the 
vacancy. 

The affairs of the Church were in confusion; with a 
double appoimtment in Northumbria, no bishop at all 
in Kent, and the East Saxon See vacant; with the 
Celtic customs still authorised in Mercia, and lingering 
in Northumbria and Essex, and the South Saxons still 
unconverted. The Kings of Northumbria and Kent 
seem to have consulted together on the unsatisfactory 
state of things. We may with probability credit the 
older and more experienced, as well as the more power- 
ful, Oswy with the proposal that they should seek the 
consent of the other kings and churches to choose a 
man who would be acceptable to all, and send him to 
Rome to be consecrated there, and, on his return, to 
exercise the authority of an archbishop over all the 
churches and bring them into harmony. It was an 
admirable scheme, and, backed by the influence of the 
Bretwalda, it met with general acceptance. Wigheard, 
“a good man and fit priest,” one of Deusdedit’s clergy, 
apparently not a monk, was chosen, and sent with 
some companions to Rome. But Rome, half in ruins, 
and with the Campagna falling out of cultivation, and 
becoming the breeding-place of malaria, was an un- 
healthy place, and Wigheard, with almost all his com- 


1 Bede, Hecl. Hist. Perhaps the two bishops of independent West 
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panions, died there of pestilence before he could be 
consecrated, and was buried at the Church of the 
Apostle St. Peter. 

We gather from a letter of Vitalian, then Bishop 
of Rome, to “Oswy, King of the Saxons,” that those 
who sent Wigheard had agreed not to incur the diffi- 
culties and delays of choosing another man of their 
own, but to ask Vitalian to choose a suitable man, and 
consecrate and send him; and Vitalian says: “We 
have not been able yet to find, considering the length 
of the journey, a man, docile and qualified in all 
respects to be a bishop, according to the tenor of your 
letters. But as soon as such a proper person shall 
be found, we will send him well-instructed to your 
country, that he may, by word of mouth, and by 
the divine oracles, with the assistance of God, 
root out all the enemy’s tares throughout your 
island.” 

The English kings had sent many vessels of gold 
and silver as presents to the Roman Bishop; he sends 
back some relics in return, of the blessed Apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul, of the holy martyrs Laurentius, 
John and Paul, Gregory and Pancratius. Some of 
these relics would have had a special interest for the 
disciples of the Italian missionaries in Kent; we have 
seen that they dedicated one of their churches in 
Canterbury to St. Pancras and for what reason, the 
Church of SS. John and Paul, built over the place 
of their martyrdom, was also on the Celian Hill, 
Vitalian possibly supposes that the Northumbrians 
have inherited the traditions of Canterbury. The 
Bishop also sends a present to the Queen, a cross, 
with a gold key, made out of the chains of St. Peter 
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and St. Paul—that is to say, the key had some par- 
ticles of the chains incorporated into it. 

Vitalian made diligent inquiry for some one to send 
to be Archbishop of the English churches, and did 
not find one without some trouble. The first man 
whom he fixed upon was Hadrian, Abbot of the 
Niridian Monastery, not far from Naples, an African 
by nation, well versed in Holy Scripture, experienced 
in ecclesiastical.and monastic discipline, and excellently 
skilled both in the Greek and Latin tongues. Vitalian 
sent for him, and bade him accept the episcopate and 
go to Britain. Hadrian, however, excused himself, as 
being unworthy of so great a dignity, and suggested 
another, whose age and learning were fitter for the 
episcopal office, from which we infer that Hadrian 
was comparatively a young man. The substitute 
whom he named was a monk named Andrew, belong- 
ing to a neighbouring monastery of virgins. He was 
judged worthy of a bishopric by all who knew him, 
but bodily infirmity made him unequal to the hard- 
ships of the journey to Britain and the labours of the 
work there. Then Vitalian fell back upon Hadrian, 
who again asked time to find a substitute. 

There was at that time in Rome a monk called 
Theodore, a native of St. Paul’s birthplace, Tarsus in 
Cilicia. He had lately come to Rome in the train of 
the Emperor Constans 1, whose orthodoxy was very 
doubtful, and his tyranny beyond all doubt. Theodore 
was a man of learning in both secular and divine 
literature, and in both the Greek and Latin languages ; 
of known probity of life, and venerable for his age, 
for he was sixty-six years old. Hadrian knew him 
well, and proposed him to Vitalian for the English 
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bishopric. But Vitalian hesitated. Greek ecclesiastics 
were not in favour at Rome; and one who had been 
in the train of the Emperor was specially open to 
suspicion. 

Hadrian answered for him, and Vitalian finally 
agreed to accept him, on condition that Hadrian would 
accompany him with some of his monks, and take care 
that he did not, “according to the custom of the 
Greeks,” introduce into the Church over which he 
presided anything contrary to the true faith. 

Theodore turned out to be a man of great energy, 
sound judgment, and firm will. He united the 
English churches into a province, over which he 
ruled as Metropolitan (in all) for one and twenty 
years. 

With Theodore begins a new era in the history of 
the Church of England, and the history of the Italian 
mission reaches its conclusion. 

Such is the Story oF AUGUSTINE AND THE ITALIAN” 
Mission. When we look back upon it, and try to 
grasp it as a whole, and to estimate the men and their 
work, we are driven to some judgments which we 
shrink from pronouncing. Gregory’s enterprise was 
a noble one, undertaken in the sincerest spirit of zeal 
for the cause of Christ, and of philanthropic interest in 
the welfare of an interesting people. It was planned 
on a grand scale, for Gregory sent the flower of his 
own cherished convent, at his own cost, on this 
crusade, and the result of the work was fairly satis- 
factory for a time, and that time is very clearly 
defined. The events which followed immediately upon 
Ethelbert’s death reveal, beyond the possibility of 
mistake, that much of the previous success had been 
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due to the influence of Ethelbert, rather than to the 
initiative of Augustine. It was Ethelbert’s diplomacy 
which obtained the interview between Augustine and 
the British bishops; the British bishops were not 
indisposed to welcome a renewal of relations with 
the Church of Western Christendom, and even to 
accept Augustine as the link of the new relation; and 
it was Augustine’s fault that the hopeful negotiation 
failed. It was Ethelbert’s political influence which 
secured the establishment of new centres at Rochester 
and London; but, on the cessation of that political 
support, the Bishops of Rochester and London had not 
obtained sufficient influence to secure even the tolera- 
tion of their own presence. Even in Kent, the death 
of Ethelbert was followed by a reaction against 
Christianity so formidable, that Laurentius contem- 
plated the abandonment of his post. 

The impression left on the mind by a consideration 
of his share in the history is, that Augustine was a 
pious, good man, possessed with a strong feeling of 
affectionate and reverent loyalty to his illustrious 
Abbot and Bishop; and that Gregory had found in him 
a prior on whom he could entirely rely to maintain 
the daily routine and discipline of the convent, and 
to carry out his own directions; but we are driven 
to the conclusion that the capable and trustworthy 
lieutenant did not possess the self-reliance, force of 
character, constructive power, and influence over other 
men, which make a great leader. 

Every man is not a born genius—not to go be- 
yond the scope of the present history—like Gregory 
or like Theodore; all that the rest of us can do is 
to give our best to God, as Augustine seems to have 
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done. He had weaknesses and made mistakes—who 
is free from them? After all, he was the first to 
preach the gospel to the English; and the results 
of his work have lived to this day, and will live; 
and his name will be held in deserved honour so 
long as the history of the English race shall last. 

After the death of Ethelbert, there is no indication 
of any further attempt to extend the gospel into the 
other English kingdoms—the mission of Paulinus to 
Northumbria in the suite of Ethelburga was hardly 
an exception. All the later bishops seem to have 
abandoned the hope of carrying out Gregory’s great 
plans for the evangelisation and the ecclesiastical 
organisation of the English, and to have resigned 
themselves to the position of Bishops of Kent. 

When we consider the relations between Rome 
and the English mission, we seem to see that Augus- 
tine and his successors of the Italian line regarded 
their Church as holding a position of special depend- 
ence upon Rome; they kept up an occasional corre- 
spondence with Rome, and sought the advice and 
sanction of its Bishop at special crises. On the other 
hand, after the death of Gregory, the mission was not 
very earnestly backed up from Rome. Its Bishops 
accepted the deference paid to them; they did what 
was asked of them, which was usually to give their 
sanction to some foregone conclusion about the suc- 
cession or consecration of the English bishops; and 
they took these opportunities to send complimentary 
letters to princes and bishops. But they left the 
mission entirely to its own resources — with the 
solitary exception that, when Birinus was seeking a 
sphere of missionary work, Honorius recommended 
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him to go to Britain, and preach in some part of it 
yet untouched. 

In fine, the work of the Italian mission survived 
in Kent only; we may include Ithamar, Damian, 
and Deusdedit as belonging to it. With the death 
of Deusdedit, the Italian succession comes to an end. 
The consecration of Theodore, with the consent of 
all the princes and churches of the Heptarchy, 
is the beginning of a new era. He united all the 
Heptarchic Churches into one ecclesiastical province, 
with Canterbury for its Metropolis; he was the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for Bede is witness that 
he was “the first Archbishop whom all the English 
Church obeyed.” ! 


1 Bede, Hecl. Hist. iv. 2. 
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Rudyard Kipling BALLADS. By RuDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo. Buckram. 65. 

The announcement of a new volume of poetry from Mr. Kipling will excite wide 
interest. The exceptional success of ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads,’ with which this 
volume will be uniform, justifies the hope that the new book too will obtain a 
wide popularity. 


W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by 
W. E. HENLEY. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 
Also 30 copies on hand-made paper Demy 8vo. £1, Is. 
Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. Demy 8vo. £2, 25. 
Few announcements will be more welcome to lovers of English verse than the one 
that Mr. Henley is bringing together into one book the finest lyrics in our 
language. Robust and original the book will certainly be, and it will be pro- 


duced with the same care that made ‘ Lyra Heroica’ delightful to the hand and 
eye. 


“Q” THE GOLDEN POMP: A Procession of English Lyrics 
from Surrey to Shirley, arranged by A. T. QUILLER CoucH. Crown 
8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

Also 30 copies on hand-made paper. Demy 8vo. £1,185 ~ 


Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. Demy 8vo. £2, 25. 
Mr. Quiller Couch’s taste and sympathy mark him out as a born anthologist, and 
out of the wealth of Elizabethan poetry he has made a book of great attraction. 


H. C. Beeching. LYRA SACRA: An Anthology of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 65. 
This book will appeal to a wide public. Few languages are richer in serious verse 
than the English, and the Editor has had some difficulty in confining his material 
within his limits. 
W B. Yeats. A BOOK OF IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 
YEATS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


An anthology of Irish poetry selected by an editor whose own verse has won a con- 
siderable reputation. 
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Fiction 
Messrs. METHUEN call attention to the fact that the following novels 


are issued for the first time in one volume instead of in the old two and 
three volume form. 


Gilbert Parker. THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By 
GILBERT PARKER, Author of ‘ Pierre and his People,’ ete. Crown 


8v0. 65. 
A historical romance dealing with the stirring period in the history of Canada in 
which France and England were contending for its possession. 


Anthony Hope. A MAN OF MARK. By AntHony Hops, 
Author of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ ‘The God in the Car,’ etc. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This is a re-issue of Anthony Hope’s first novel. It has been out of print for some 
years, and in view of the great popularity of the author, it has been reprinted. It 
is a story of political adventure in South America, and is rather in the style of 
* The Prisoner of Zenda.’ 


Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. 
CLIFFORD, Author of ‘Aunt Anne,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This is the first long story which Mrs. Clifford has written since the remarkably 
successful ‘ Aunt Anne.’ 


M. M. Dowie. GALLIA. By MENE MuRIEL Dowle. Author 


of ‘A Girl in the Carpathians.’ Crows 8vo. 65. 
This is a story of modern society by the author of ‘A Girl in the Carpathians,’ which 
was probably one of the most popular books of travel ever published. 


Mrs. Oliphant. SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mrs. Pinsent. CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By ELLEN 
F, Pinsent, Author of ‘ Jenny’s Case.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A story of modern life and thought, being a study of two opposite types—the 
Christian and the Agnostic. Mrs. Pinsent’s first book was very successful, and 
the leading critics spoke of it as a remarkable and powerful story, and as one which 
made them look forward with keen interest to the author’s next book. 


W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 
By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘The Rogue,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


E. F. Benson. LADY MASSINGTON’S RESURRECTION, 
AND OTHER STORIES, By E. F, Benson, Author of ‘ Dodo,’ 
Crown 8vo. 65. 
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Julian Corbett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 
Ju1an Corset, Author of ‘For God and Gold,’ ‘Cophetua 
XIIIth.,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This is a historical romance of the time of the French Revolution by a writer whose 
previous stories have been much praised for their ‘romantic beauty and pefound 
interest and nervous strength of style.’ Many critics noticed their ‘wholesome 
freshness’ and ‘ vivid reproduction of the past.’ 


Gilbert Parker. AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
By GILserT PARKER, Author of ‘Pierre and his People,’ ‘The 


Translation of a Savage,’ etc. Crown 8v0. 65. 


This book consists of more tales of the Far North, and contains the last adventures 
of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ Mr. Parker’s first volume of Canadian stories was published 
about two years ago, and was received with unanimous praise. 


Philipps-Woolley. THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. A Tale of 
Adventure. By Ciive Puriprs WooLLey, Author of ‘Snap,’ Part 
Author of ‘Big Game Shooting.’ Illustrated. Crown 8v0. 6s. 


This is a story of amateur pugilism and chivalrous adventure, written by an author 
whose books on sport are well known. 


Miss Benson. SUBJECT TO VANITY. By MARGARET 


BENSON. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
A volume of humorous and sympathetic sketches of animal life and home pets. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Anthony Hope. THE GOD IN THE CAR. By ANTHONY 
Hors, Author of ‘A Change of Air,’ etc. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8v0. 6s. 


‘This is, indeed, a very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible 
within our limits; brilliant, but not superficial ; we!l considered, but not elabor- 
ated; constructed with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure ; true without 
cynicism, subtle without affectation, humorous without strain, witty without 
offence, inevitably sad, with an unmorose simplicity.’—World. 

‘Immeasurably better than anything Mr. Hope has done before. A novel eminently 
worth reading, full of brilliance, fire, and daring.'—Manchester Guardian. 

‘Ruston is drawn with extraordinary skill, and Maggie Dennison with many subtle 
strokes. The minor characters are clear cut. In short the book is a brilliant one. 
“The God in the Car” is one of the most remarkable works in a year that has 
given us the handiwork of nearly all our best living novelists.’ Standard. 


Baring Gould. KITTY ALONE. By S. BARING GOULD, 
Author of ‘Mehalah,’ ‘Cheap Jack Zita,’ etc. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘If any one wants—and in days when so much fiction is morbid and depressing it is 
to the credit of human nature to believe that many persons must want—a book 
brisk, clever, keen, healthy, humorous, and interesting, he can scarcely do better 
than order ‘' Kitty Alone.” ’—Wational Observer. 
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Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
*Mdle. de Mersac,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


‘It would be a strangely unsympathetic and cynical person who could read the life- 
story of Matthew Austin, the singularly unselfish and gentle-natured country 
doctor, without affectionate sympathy .. . ‘‘ Matthew Austin” may safely be 
pronounced one of the most intellectually satisfactory and morally bracing novels 
of the current year.’—Daily Telegraph. 


Mrs. Watson. THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the Author 
of ‘A High Little World.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘It is not a book to be read and forgotten on a railway journey, but it is rather a 
study of the perplexing problems of life, to which the reflecting mind will 
frequently return, even though the reader does not accept the solutions which the 
author suggests. In these days, when the output of merely amusing novels is so 
overpowering, this is no slight praise. There isan underlying depth in the story 
which reminds one, in a lesser degree, of the profundity of George Eliot, and 
‘This Man's Dominion” is by no means a novel to be thrust aside as exhausted at 
one perusal.’—Dundee Advertiser. 


Richard Pryce. WINIFRED MOUNT. By RICHARD PRYCE. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The ‘Sussex Daily News’ called this book ‘a delightful story,’ and said that the 
writing was ‘uniformly bright and graceful.’ The ‘ Daily Telegraph’ said that the 
author was a ‘deft and elegant story-teller,’ and that the book was ‘ an extremely 
clever story, utterly untainted by pessimism or vulgarity.’ 


History 


Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gipson. A New Edition, edited with 
Notes and Appendices and Maps by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. ln Seven Volumes. Crown 8vo. 


The time seems to have arrived for a new edition of Gibbon’s great work—furnished 
with such notes and appendices as may bring it up to the standard of recent his- 
torical research. Edited by a scholar who has made this period his special study, 
and issued in a convenient form and at a moderate price, this edition should fill 
an obvious void, 


Horsburgh. THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By E. L. 
S. HorspurGH, M.A. With Plans. Crown 8vo. 55. 


This is a full account of the final struggle of Napoleon, and contains a careful study 
from a strategical point of view of the movements of the French and allied armies, 


George. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
Grorcek, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. With numerous 


Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This book, by a well-known authority on military history, will be an important 
contribution to the literature of the subject. All the great battles of English 
history are fully described, and connecting chapters carefully treat of the changes 
slecinglit by new discoveries and developments. 
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Oscar Browning. THE AGE OF THE CONDOTTIERI: A 
Short History of Italy from 1409 to 1530. By OSCAR BROWNING, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 55. 


This book isa continuation of Mr. Browning's ‘Guelphs and Ghibellines,’ and the 
two works form a complete account of Italian history from 1250 to 1530. 


Biography 

Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish), By RoserT SouTHEy, Edited, with an 
Introduction, by DaviD HANNAY. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

This is a reprint of some excellent biographies of Elizabethan seamen, written by 
Southey and never republished. They are practically unknown, and they de- 
serve, and will probably obtain, a wide popularity. 

Cutts. AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. 
Cutts, D.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 

A biography of the first Archbishop of Canterbury, containing a fairly full account 
of the conversion of England. 

Hutton. WILLIAM LAUD, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY: A Biography. By W. H. Huron, M.A., Fellow and 
and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 


Mr. Hutton has made a special study of the life and times of Laud, and as the 
guardian of the Laudian relics and mss. at Oxford, has been able to throw new 
light on various episodes in his career. 


Mrs. Oliphant. THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
With a Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 


Lock. JOHN KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, Sub-Warden of 
Keble College. With a Portrait, Seventh Edition, Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 


General Literature 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L. With 120 Illustrations, Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 


A book which deals with a subject which has never yet been seriously treated. 
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Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, Illustrated by TRISTRAM ELLIS, Crown 8v0. 
35. 6d. 


A selection of the ancient tales of Egypt, edited from original sources, and of great 
importance as illustrating the life and society of ancient Egypt. 


Ouida. ESSAYS by Ourpa. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This volume contains the following articles :— 


- 


Vulgarity. The New Woman. 
-O Beati Insipientes | Death and Pity. 
Cities of Italy. Conscription. 
The Failure of Christianity. Shelley. 
The Sins of Society. Some Fallacies of Science. 
The Passing of Philomel. Female Suffrage. 
The Italy of To-day. Gardens. 
The Blind Guides of Italy. The State as an Immoral Factor. 
L'Uomo Fatale. The Penalties of a Well-Known Name. 


Oliphant. THE FRENCH RIVIERA. By Mrs. OLIPHANT 
and F, R. OLIPHANT. With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 


A volume dealing with the French Riviera from Toulon to Mentone. Without fall- 
ing within the guide-book category, the book will supply some useful practical 
information, while occupying itself chiefly with descriptive and historical matter. 
A special feature will be the attention directed to those portions of the Riviera, 
which, though full of interest and easily accessible from many well-frequented 
spots, are generally left unvisited by English travellers, such as the Maures 
Mountains and the St. Tropez district, the country lying between Cannes, Grasse 
and the Var, and the magnificent valleys behind Nice. There will be several 
original illustrations. 


Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE SONATA: Its Origin and 


Development. By J.S.SHEDLOCK. Crown 8vo. 55. 

This is a practical and not unduly technical account of the Sonata treated histori- 
cally. It contains several novel features, and an account of various works little 
known to the English public. 


Dixon. A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. DIxon, 
M.A., Professor of English Literature at Mason College. cap. 8vo. 


Is. 6d. 

This book consists of (x) a succinct but complete biography of Lord Tennyson; 
(2) an account of the volumes published by him in chronological order, dealing with 
the more important poems separately ; (3) a concise criticism of Tennyson in his 
various aspects as lyrist, dramatist, and representative poet of his day; (4) a 
bibliography. Such a complete book on such a subject, and at such a moderate 
price, should find a host of readers. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JoHN KEBLE. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W Lock, M.A., Sub- Warden of Keble College, 
Author of ‘The Life of John Keble,’ Illustrated by R. ANNING 


BELL. fap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
A charming edition of a famous book, finely illustrated and printed in black and red, 
uniform with the ‘ Imitation of Christ.’ 


Theobald. INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEOBALD, M.A. 
illustrated, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Univ. Extension Series. 


English Classics 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY, 


Messrs. Methuen propose to publish, under this title, a series of the masterpieces of 
the English tongue, which, while well within the reach of the average buyer, shall 
be at once an ornament to the shelf of him that owns, and a delight to the eye of 
him that reads. 

The series, of which Mr. William Ernest Henley is the general editor, will confine 
itself to no single period or department of literature. Poetry, fiction, drama, 
biography, autobiography, letters, essays—in all these fields is the material of 
many goodly volumes. 


The books, which are designed and printed by Messrs. Constable, will be issued in 
two editions—{x) A small edition, on the finest Japanese vellum, demy 8vo, 21s, a 
volume nett; (2) The popular edition on laid paper, crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d, a 
volume, 


The following are some notices which have appeared on ‘TRISTRAM 
SHANDY,’ the first volume of the series :— 


‘Very dainty volumes are these; the paper, type, and light green binding are all 
very agreeable to the eye. “‘Simplex munditiis” is the phrase that might be 
applied tothem. So far as we know, Sterne’s famous work has never appeared in 
a guise more attractive to the connoisseur than this.’—G/ode. 


‘The book is excellently printed by Messrs. Constable on good paper, and being 
divided into two volumes, is light and handy without lacking the dignity of a 
classic.’—Manchester Guardian. 

‘This new edition of a great classic might make an honourable appearance in any 
library in the world. Printed by Constable on laid paper, bound in most artistic 
and restful-looking fig-green buckram, with a frontispiece portrait and anintroduc- - 
tion by Mr. Charles Whibley, the book might well be issued at three times its 
present price.’—Jrish Independent. 

‘Cheap and comely ; a very agreeable edition.’—Saturday Review. 

‘A real acquisition to the library.’—Birmingham Post. 
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THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 


Introduction by G. S. STREET, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 
25 copies on Japanese paper. 


THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, 
AND SANDERSON. By Izaak WALTON, With an Introduction 
by VERNON BLACKBURN, and a Portrait. 


25 copies on Japanese paper. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HADJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. 
By JAMEs Morier. With an Introduction by E. S. Browne, M.A. 
25 copies on Japanese paper. 


THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. With an Introduction 
by W. E. HENLEY, anda Portrait. 2 vols. 


30 copies on Japanese paper. 


THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By SAMUEL 
Jounson, LL.D. With an Introduction by JOHN HEPBURN 
MILLAR, and a Portrait. 3 vols, 


30 copies on Japanese paper. 


Classical Translations 
NEW VOLUMES 


Crown 8vo. Finely printed and bound in blue buckram., 


SOPHOCLES—Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A, 
MorsHEAD, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford; Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 2s. 6d. 


TACITUS—Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. 
TOWNSHEND, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 25. 6d. 
A2 
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Jew and Wecent Books 


Poetry 


Rudyard Kipling BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; And 
Other Verses. By RuDYARD KIPLING. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


A Special Presentation Edition, bound in white buckram, with 
extra gilt ornament. 7s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.’"—Times. 


‘The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the world; fora 
man of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in 
its way it also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say to 
yourself, half in envy and half in admiration: ‘‘ Here is a 400%; here, or one isa 
Dutchman, is one of the books of the year.” ’—Vational Observer. 


« Barrack-Room Ballads” contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipling has 
ever done, which is saying a good deal. ‘‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” ‘‘Gunga Din,” and 
“Tommy,” are, in our opinion, altogether superior to anything of the kind that 
English literature has hitherto produced.'—A thenaeum. 


‘These ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. There are few ballads in the English language more 
stirring than ‘‘The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border 

- ballads of Scott.’—Sfectator. 


‘The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what is?’—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


Henley. LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected from the 
best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. By 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, Author of ‘ A Book of Verse,’ ‘ Views 
and Reviews,’ etc. Crown 8vo. Stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, 
edges uncut, 65. 

‘Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an instinct alike for poetry and for 


chivalry which seems to us quite wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’— 
Guardian, 


Jane Barlow. THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, 
translated by JANE BARLOW, Author of ‘Irish Idylls,’ and pictured 
by F. D. Beprorp. Small 4to. 6s. net. 

This is a new version of a famous old fable. Miss Barlow, whose brilliant volume 
of ‘Irish Idylls’ has gained her a wide reputation, has told the story in spirited 


flowing verse, and Mr. Bedford's numerous illustrations and ornaments are as 
spirited as the verse they picture, 
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Tomson. A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
GRAHAM R. Tomson. With Frontispiece by A. ToMson. Fea. 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

An edition on hand-made paper, limited to 50 copies, 10s. 6d. met. 


‘Mrs. Tomson holds perhaps the very highest rank among poetesses of English birth. 
This selection will help her reputation.’—Black and White. 


Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by HENRIK IBSEN. Translated by 
WILLIAM WILSON. Crown 8v0. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 


‘The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to ‘‘Faust.” ‘Brand’ 
will have an astonishing interest for Englishmen. It is in the same set with 
“Agamemnon,” with ‘‘ Lear,” with the literature that we now instinctively regard 
as high and holy.’—Daily Chronicle. 


“Q.” GREEN BAYS: Verses and Parodies. By “Q.,” Author 
of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ etc. Second Edition. Frap, 8vo. 35. 6d. 


©The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parody, great command of metre, and 
a very pretty turn of humour.’—7Z mes. 


“A.G.” VERSES TO ORDER, By “A. G.” Cy, 8vo. 25. 6d. 
net, 


A small volume of verse by a writer whose initials are well known to Oxford men. 
‘A capital specimen of light academic poetry. These verses are very bright and 
engaging, easy and sufficiently witty. —S?. James's Gazette. 


Hosken. VERSES BY THE WAY. By J. D. HOSKEN. 
Crown 8v0. 55. 
A small edition on hand-made paper. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


A Volume of Lyrics and Sonnets by J. D. Hosken, the Postman Poet. Q, the 
Author of ‘The Splendid Spur,’ writes a critical and biographical intro- 
duction. 


Gale. CRICKET SONGS. By NoRMAN GALE. Crown 8vo. 
Linen. 25. 6d. 
Also a limited edition on hand-made paper. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
net. 


‘They are wrung out of the excitement of the moment, and palpitate with the spirit 
of the game.’—Star. 

‘ As healthy as they are spirited, and ought to have a great success.’— Times. 

‘Simple, manly, and humorous. Every cricketer should buy the book.’—Westminster 
Gazette. * Cricket has never known such a singer.’—Cricket, 


Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, 
Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. LANGBRIDGE, 
Crown 8vo. Buckram 3s. 6d. School Edition, 2s. 6d. 


*A very happy conception happily carried out. These “ Ballads of the Brave” are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great majority.’ 
—Spectator. ‘ The book is full of splendid things.’—Wor/d. 
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English Classics 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


Messrs. Methuen are publishing, under this title, a series of the masterpieces of the 
English tongue, which, while well within the reach of the average buyer, shall be 
at once an ornament to the shelf of him that owns, and a delight to the eye of 
him that reads, 

The series, of which Mr. William Ernest Henley is the general editor, will confine 
itself to no single period or department of literature. Poetry, fiction, drama, 
biography, autobiography, letters, essays—in all these fields is the material of 
many goodly volumes. 5 

The books, which are designed and printed by Messrs. Constable, are issued in two 
editions—(1) A small edition, on the finest Japanese vellum, demy 8vo, 21s. a 
volume nett ; (2) the popular edition on laid paper, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. a volume. 


THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. 
By LAWRENCE STERNE. With an Introduction by CHARLES 
WHIBLEY, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 7s. 

60 copies on Japanese paper. 425. 


‘Very dainty volumes are these; the paper, type and light green binding are all 
very agreeable to the eye. ‘‘Simplex munditiis” is the phrase that might be 
applied to them. So far as we know, Sterne’s famous work has never appeared in 
a guise more attractive to the connoisseur than this.'—G/ode. 

‘The book is excellently printed by Messrs. Constable on good paper, and being 
divided into two volumes, is light and handy without lacking the dignity of a 
classic.'—Manchester Guardian. 

‘This new edition of a great classic might make an honourable appearance in any 
library in the world. Printed by Constable on laid paper, bound in most artistic 
and restful-looking fig-green buckram, with a frontispiece portrait and an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Charles Whibley, the book might well be issued at three times its 

resent price.’—/sish Independent. 

‘Cheap and comely; a very agreeable edition,’—Saturday Review. 

°A real acquisition to the library.’—Birimingham Post. 


History 


Flinders Petrie A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE Hyxksos. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
D.C.L., Professor of Egyptology at University College. lly Zilus- 
trated, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘An important contribution to scientific study.’—Scotsman. 

‘A niaer written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate study, and supply a 
vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology.’—T7imes. 


Flinders Petrie. TELL EL AMARNA. By W. M. FLINDERS 
Perriz, D.C.L. With chapters by Professor A. H. Saycr, D.D.; 
F, Lu. GrirFiTH, F.S.A.; and F. C. J. Spurrert, F.G.S. With 
numerous coloured illustrations. Royal 4/0. 205. net. 
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Clark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their History and 
their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A. 


CxiarK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 8vo. 125. 6d. 

“Whether the reader approaches the book as a patriotic member of a college, as an 
antiquary, or as a student of the organic growth of college foundation, it will amply 
reward his attention.’—77zmes. 

* A delightful book, learned and lively.'"—A cademy. 

§ A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book on 
the Colleges of Oxford.’—A thenaeum. 


Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM THE 
TIME OF THE MEDICIS TO THE FALL OF THE 
REPUBLIC. By F. T. PrErrens. Translated by HANNAH 
Lyncu. Jn Three Volumes. Vol. I. 8vo0. 25. 6d. 


This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in existence. 
This volume covers a period of profound interest—political and literary—and 
is written with great vivacity. 

* This is a standard book by an honest and intelligent historian, who has deserved 
well of his countrymen, and of all who are interested in Italian history.’—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


Browning. GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES: A Short History 
of Medieval Italy, A.D. 1250-1409. By OscAR BROWNING, Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Crown 


8v0. 55. 
*A very able book.’—Westminster Gazette. 


‘A vivid picture of medizval Italy.’—Standard 
OGrady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By STANDISH 
O’GrRADY, Author of ‘Finn and his Companions.’ Cy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


* Novel and very fascinating history. Wonderfully alluring.’—Cork Examiner. 

‘Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imaginings, its 
perfectly unique history, make it one of the freshest, breeziest volumes.’— 
Methodist Times. 

* A survey at once graphic, acute, and quaintly written.’— Times. 


Malden. ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the 
History of England. ByH. E. MALDEN, M.A. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


A book which aims at concentrating information upon dates, genealogy, officials, 
constitutional documents, etc., which is usually found scattered in different 
volumes, 


Biography 
Collingwood. JOHN RUSKIN: His Life and Work. By 
W. G. CoLuincwoop, M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems. 


2vols. 8vo. 325. Second Edition. 


This important work is written by Mr. Collingwood, who has been for some years 
Mr. Ruskin's private secretary, and who has had unique advantages in obtaining 
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materials for this book from Mr. Ruskin himself and from his friends. It contains 
alarge amount of new matter, and of letters which have never been published, 
and is, in fact, a full and authoritative biography of Mr. Ruskin. The 
contains numerous portraits of Mr. Ruskin, including a coloured one from a 
water-colour portrait by himself, and also 13 sketches, never before published, by 
Mr. Ruskin and Mr, Arthur Severn. A bibliography is added. 

“No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. . - .—Times. 

‘This most lovingly written and most profoundly interesting book.’—Daily News. 

‘It is long since we have had a biography with such varied delights of substance 
and of form. Sucha book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.’—Daily 
Chronicle. 

‘Mr. Ruskin could not well have been more fortunate in his biographer.’—G/ode. 

*A noble monument of a noble subject. One of the most beautiful books about one 
of the noblest lives of our century.’—Glasgow Herald. 


Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN: a Study. By CHARLES WALD- 
STEIN, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With a Photo- 
gravure Portrait after Professor HERKOMER. ost 8va. 55. 


Also 25 copies on Japanese paper. Demy 8vo, 215. 

‘Ruskinites will no doubt arise and join battle with Mr. Waldstein, who, all the 
same has produced a remarkably fine piece of criticism, which is well worth read- 
ing for its own sake.’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘A thoughtful, impartial, well-written criticism of Ruskin’s teaching, intended to 
separate what the author regards as yaluable and permanent from what is transient 
and erroneous in the great master’s writing.'—Daily Chronicle. 


Robbins. THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE. By A. F. Rospins. With Portraits. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


‘The earlier years of Mr. Gladstone's political life stand out all the more finely, and 
leave a more enduring impression, because of the absolute truthfulness and con- 
scientiousness with which the record has been penned.’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘Considerable labour and much skill of presentation have not been unworthily 
expended on this interesting work.’— Times. 

‘By immense labour, guided by a competent knowledge of affairs, he has given us a 
book which will be of permanent value to the student of political history. It is 
exhaustively indexed, and accompanied by three portraits.'—Yorkshire Post. 

‘Not only one of the most meritorious, but one of the most interesting, biogra) hical 
works that have appeared on the subject of the ex-Premier. .. . It furnishes a 
picture from many points original and striking ; it makes additions of value to the 
evidence on which we are entitled to estimate a great public character; and it 
gives the reader's judgment exactly that degree of guidance which is the function 
of acalm, restrained, and judicious historian.’—Birmingham Daily Post. 

‘ A carefully-planned narrative, into which is woyen a great deal of information. . . - 
It is pretty safe to predict that this volume will not only be read but retained on 
library bookshelves as a useful book of reference.’—Daily News. ~ 


Clark Russell THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD, By W. CLark RussELL, Author of ‘The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor.’ With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


"A really good book.’—Saturday Review. 
“A most excellent and wholesome book, which we should like to see in the hands of 
every boy in the country.’—S#. James's Gazetie. 
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General Literature 


Gladstone, THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notes 
and Introductions. Edited by A. W. Hutron, M.A. (Librarian of 
the Gladstone Library), and H. J. CoHeNn, M.A. With Portraits. 
8v0. Vols. 1X. and X, 12s. 6d. each. 


Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. HENLEY and CHARLES WHIBLEY. C7. 8vo. 6s. 
Also 40 copies on Dutch paper, 215. mez. 
Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. 425. met, 


*A unique volume of extracts—an art gallery of early prose. —Birmingham Post. 

‘The book is delightfully got up, being printed by Messrs. Constable, who have 
evidently bestowed most loving care upon it.—Puxdlishers’ Circular. 

‘The anthology is one every lover of good writing and quaint English will enjoy.’— 
Literary World. 

* An admirable companion to Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Lyra Heroica.” —Saturday Review. 

‘Quite delightful. The choice made has been excellent, and the volume has been 
most admirably printed by Messrs. Constable. A greater treat for those not well 
acquainted with pre-Restoration prose could not be imagined.’—A theneum. 


Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. WeLts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


This work contains an account of life at Oxford—intellectual, social, and religious— 
a careful estimate of necessary expenses, a review of recent changes, a statement 
of the present position of the University, and chapters on Women’s Education, 
aids to study, and University Extension. 

*We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account 
of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are, with hardly an 
exception, possessed of a close acquaintance with the system and life of the 
University.'— Atheneum. 


Chalmers Mitchell OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
‘CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A., F.Z.S. Fully Illustrated. Crown 
8v0. 6s. 


A text-book designed to cover the new Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. ; 


Dixon. ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWN- 


ING. By W. M. Dixon, M.A. Crown 8v0, 33. 6d. 


A Popular Account of the poetry of the Century. 

‘Scholarly in conception, and full of sound and suggestive criticism.’—77mes. 

‘The Pipe is remarkable for freshness of thought expressed in graceful language.’— 
Manchester Examiner. 


Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 


by E. M. BowpEN. With Preface by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. Third 
Edition. 160, 2s. 6d. 
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Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
GEORGE MASSEE. With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal 8v0, 18s. net. 
‘A work much in advance of any book in the language treating of this group of 


organisms. It is indispensable to every student of the Myxogastres. ‘The 
coloured plates deserve high praise for their accuracy and execution.’—JVature. 


Bushill, PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOUR QUES- 
TION. By T. W. BusHILL, a Profit Sharing Employer, With an 
Introduction by SEDLEY TaYLor, Author of ‘ Profit Sharing between 
Capital and Labour.’ Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. , 


Jenks. ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E JENKs, 
M.A., Professor of Law at University College, Liverpool. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘The work is admirably done. Everything the average man will wish to know 
respecting the history and bearing of the subject he is likely to learn from Professor 
Jenks. Heis told something of the origin of every form of the government under 
which he lives and is rated, and may learn sufficient of the duties and powers of 
local bodies to enable him to take an intelligent interest in their work.'—Western 
Morning News. 

‘Timely and admirable.’—Scotsman. 

‘Mr. Jenks undertakes to give in a brief compass an accurate description of the 
public bodies and authorities by which we are surrounded, while just glancing 
here and there at their origin and historical continuity through the ages. A 
subject of much complexity is here judiciously summarised.’"—Daily News. 

‘We can cordially recommend the book as giving an excellent outline in general 
terms of English local government.’—School Guardian. 


Malden. THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: His RIGHTS AND 
Duties, By H. E. MALDEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 


A simple account of the privileges and duties of the English citizen. 


John Beever, PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on 
Nature, by JOHN BEEVER, late of the Thwaite House, Coniston. A 
New Edition, with a Memoir of the Author by W. G. COLLINGWoopD, 
M.A. Also additional Notes and a chapter on Char-Fishing, by A. 
and A. R. SEVERN. With a specially designed title-page. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

A little book on Fly-Fishing by an old friend of Mr. Ruskin. It has been out ot 


print for some time, and being still much in request, is now issued with a Memoir 
of the Author by W. G. Collingwood. 


Hutton. THE VACCINATION QUESTION. A Letter to 
the Right Hon. H. H. AsquirH, M.P. By A. W. Hutton, 
M.A. Crown 8v0. 15. 6d. 
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Theology 


Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT, By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A welcome companion to the author's famous ‘Introduction.’ Noman can read these 
discourses without feeling that Dr. Driver is fully alive to the deeper teaching of 
the Old Testament.’—Guardian. 


Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM: 
Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies. By T. K. CHEYNE, 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 


Oxford. Large crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


This important book is a historical sketch of O.T. Criticism in the form of biographi- 
cal studies from the days of Eichhorn to those of Driver and Robertson Smith. 
It is the only book of its kind in English. 

*The volume is one of great interest and value. It displays all the author’s well- 
known ability and learning, and its opportune publication has laid all students of 
theology, and specially of Bible criticism, under weighty obligation.'—Scotsman. 

‘ A very learned and instructive work.’— Times. 


Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C. H. Prior, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown 8vo. 65. 


A volume of sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various 
preachers, including the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. 

‘A representative collection, Bishop Westcott’s is a noble sermon.’—Guardian, 

* Full of thoughtfulness and dignity.'—Record. 


Beeching SERMONS TO SCHOOLBOYS. By H. C. 
BEECHING, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks, With a Preface by 
CANON ScoTr HOLLAND. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Seven sermons preached before the boys of Bradfield College. 

Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the Reli- 
gious Training of Boys. With a Preface by J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 
By E. B. Layvarp, M.A. 18mo. Is. 


James. CURIOSITIES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY PRIOR 
TO THE REFORMATION. By Croake JAmzs, Author of 


* Curiosities of Law and Lawyers.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*This volume contains a great deal of quaint and curious matter, affording some 
“ particulars of the interesting persons, episodes, and events from the Christian's 
point of view during the first fourteen centuries.” Wherever we dip into his pages 
we find something worth dipping into.’—/ohn Budd, 


Kaufmann. CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. KAUFMANN, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, Buckram, 55. 


A biography of Kingsley, especially dealing with his achievements in social reform. 
*The author has certainly gone about his work with conscientiousness and industry.’— 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
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Mebotional Books, 
With Full-page Illustrations. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THomas A KEMPIS. 


With an Introduction by ARCHDEACON FARRAR. Illustrated by 


C. M. GERE, and printed in black and red. cap. vo. 35. 6d. 


‘ A new and beautiful edition of a book that will abide during the ages. The pagin 
and type-work are perfect, and the effect is heightened by the large, fine-cut me 
letter in vermilion which marks the beginning of each verse or paragraph of the 
volume.’—Fyreeman’s Journal. : 

‘We must draw attention to the antique style, quaintness, and typographical excel- 
lence of the work, its red-letter ‘initials’ and black letter type, and old-fashioned 
paragraphic arrangement of pages. The antique paper, uncut edges, and illustra- 
tions are in accord with the other features of this unique little work.’—Wewsagent. 

‘Amongst all the innumerable English editions of the ‘Imitation,’ there can have 
been few which were prettier than this one, printed in strong and handsome type 
by Messrs. Constable, with all the glory of red initials, and the comfort of buckram 
binding.’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JOHN KEBLE. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, M.A., Sub-Warden of Keble 
College, Author of ‘The Life of John Keble.’ Illustrated by R. 
ANNING BELL. Fcap. 8vo. 55. [Zaster. 


Leaders of Religion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits, crown 8v0. 
A series of short biographies of the most pro- 


minent leaders of religious life and thought of 6 6 
all ages and countries. 2 & 3 

The following are ready— 2s. 6d. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R.H. HUTTON. Second Edition. 


‘Few who read this book will fail to be struck by the wonderful insight it displays 
into the nature of the Cardinal’s genius and the spirit of his life,,—WiILFRID 
Warp, in the Tad/et. 


‘ Full of knowledge, excellent in method, and intelligent in criticism. We regard it 
as wholly admirable.’—Academy. 


JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. OverTOoN, M.A. 


‘It is well done: the story is clearly told, proportion is duly observed, and there is 
no lack either of discrimination or of sympathy.’—Manchester Guardian. 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. DANIEL, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. Mouts, M.A. 
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3s. 6d. 
JOHN KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, M.A. Seventh Edition. 


THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition. 


LANCELOT ANDREWES, Bishop of Winchester. By R. L. 
OTTLEY, M.A. 


“A very interesting and skilful monograph.’—Tzmes. 

* Mr. Ottley has told the story of a great career with judgment and knowledge, and 
he has not forgotten to indicate either the forces which shaped it, or the force 
which it has in turn contributed to the shaping of the religious life of to-day.— 
Leeds Mercury. 


AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. Currs, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hurton, M.A. 


Other volumes will be announced in due course, 


Works by S, Baring Gould 


OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 
W. PARKINSON, F. D. BEDFORD, and F. Masry. Large Crown 
80, cloth super extra, top edge gilt, 10s, 6d, Lifth and Cheaper 
Edition. 6s. 


‘Old Country Life,” as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be 
published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.’"—Wor/d. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume is delightful 
reading.’—Times. 
FREAKS OF FANATICISM. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eye for colour and effect, and the subjects he has 
chosen give ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties, A perfectly 
fascinating book.’—Scottish Leader. 


A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: English Folk Songs 
with their traditional melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
BarING GOULD and H. FLEETWOOD SHEPPARD. Demy 4to. 65, 


SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional Ballads and Songs of 
the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. Collected 
by S. Bartnc GouLp, M.A., and H. FLEETWOOD SHEPPARD, 
M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts (containing 25 
Songs each), Parts J., 1/., IIL, 35. each. Part IV., 55s. Ln one 
Vol., French morocco, 155. 


*A rich and varied collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic fancy. —Saturday 
Review. 
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A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. BARING GOULD 
With numerous illustrations and initial letters by ARTHUR J. GASKIN, 
Crown 8v0. Buckram, 6s. 

‘The stories are old friends—Cinderella, Bluebeard, the Three Bears, and so on—in 
a new dress of simple language which their skilled reviser has given them. They 
make a delightful collection, and Mr. Gaskin’s illustrations have a beauty all their 
own, a beauty which some will judge to be beyond the appreciation of children, 
but a child is sure to be interested by these pictures, and the impression they 
give cannot but have the best effect in the formation of a good taste.'—Scotsman. 

‘Mr. Baring Gould has done a good deed, and is deserving of gratitude, in re-writ- 
ing in honest, simple style the old stories that delighted the childhood of “our 
fathers and grandfathers.” We do not think he has omitted any of our favourite 
stories, the stories that are commonly regarded as merely ‘‘ old-fashioned.” As 
to the form of the book, and the printing, which is by Messrs. Constable, it were 
difficult to commend overmuch.’—Saturday Review. 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. With 
Illustrations. By S. BARING GOULD. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 
6s. 


A book on such subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows, Raising the Hat, Old 
Ballads, etc. etc. It traces in a most interesting manner their origin and history. 

‘We have read Mr. Baring Gould’s book from beginning to end. _Itis full of quaint 
and various information, and there is not a dull page in it.'—Notes and Queries. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS: The 
Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous IIlus- 
trations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. BARING GOULD, 
Author of ‘Mehalah,’ etc. Zhird Edition. Royal 8vo. 155. 

* A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are supplied on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.’—Daily Chronicle. 

©The volumes will in no sense disappoint the general reader. Indeed, in their way, 
there is nothing in any sense so good in English. . .. Mr. Baring Gould has 
presented his narrative in such a way as not to make one dull page.’—A theneum. 


THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. ByS. BARING 
Goutp. With numerous Illustrations by F. D. BrprForp, S. 
HuTTON, etc. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 325. 

This book is the first serious attempt to describe the great barren tableland that 
extends to the south of Limousin in the Department of Aveyron, Lot, etc., a 
country of dolomite cliffs, and cafions, and subterranean rivers. The region is 
full of prehistoric and historic interest, relics of cave-dwellers, of medizval 
robbers, and of the English domination and the Hundred Years’ War. 

‘ His two richly-illustrated volumes are full of matter of interest to the geologist, 
the archzologist, and the student of history and manners.’—Scotsman, 

* It deals with its subject in a manner which rarely fails to arrest and enchain atten- 
tion.’—Zimes. 

‘We leave the author with a clear and delightful knowledge of the district and with 
a fresh attraction towards himself.'—Leeds Mercury. 

‘A wholly original and singularly attractive work,’—Dazily Vews. 
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MR. BARING GOULD’S NOVELS 


‘To say that a book is by the author of ‘‘ Mehalah” is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containin 1g dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery. '— Speaker. 


‘That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that 
may be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his 
language pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are 
striking and original, his characters are life-like, and though somewhat excep- 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. “Add to this that his 
descriptions of scenes and scenery are painted with the loving eyes and skilled 
hands of a master of his art, that he is always fresh and never dull, and under 
such conditions it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence both in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity 
widens.’—Court Circular, 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of the Cornish Coast. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 
KITTY ALONE. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH 
ARMINELL: A Social Romance. 


URITH: A Story of Dartmoor. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stories. 
JACQUETTA, and other Stories. 


Fiction 
SIX SHILLING NOVELS 


Marie Corelli BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE WORLD’S 
TRAGEDY. By Marig Core tui, Author of ‘A Romance of Two 
Worlds,’ ‘ Vendetta,’ etc. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The tender reverence of the treatment and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the conception, and the conviction is forced on 
us that even so exalted a subject cannot be made too familiar to us, provided it be 
presented in the true spirit of Christian faith. The amplifications of the Scripture 
Narrative are often conceived with high poetic insight, and this ‘‘ Dream of the 
World's —, is, despite some trifling incongruities, a lofty and not inade- 

~~ paren rase of the supreme climax of the inspired narrative..—Dudlin 


Petras Hope. THE GOD IN THE CAR. By ANTHONY 
ge Author of ‘A Change of Air,’ etc. Sixth Edition. Crown 
OS: 


The God in the Car” is so good, so immeasurably better than anything 
Mr. Hope has done before in the way of a novel of contemporary manners, that 
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there seems no reason why he should not eventually reach that place in the front 
rank, which he has evidently set before himself as his goal. ‘* The God in the 
Car” is a novel eminently worth reading, full of brilliance, fire, and daring, and 
above all full of promise of something still better in the future, something which 
will render criticism superfluous.’—Manchester Guardian. 


‘Ruston is drawn with extraordinary skill, and Maggie Dennison with many subtle 
strokes. The minor characters areclear cut. In short the book is a brilliant one. 
‘The God in the Car” is one of the most remarkable works in a year that has 
given us the handiwork of nearly all our best living novelists.’—Standard. 


‘ A very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limit ; 
brilliant, but not superficial; well considered, but not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by 
readers to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure ; true without cynicism, 
subtle without affectation, humorous without strain, witty without offence, inevit- 
ably sad, with an unmorose simplicity.’—The World. 


Anthony Hope. A CHANGE OF AIR. By ANTHONY HOPE, 
Author of ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.’—77smes. 


Anthony Hope. A MAN OF MARK. By ANTHONY HOPE. 
Author of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ ‘The God in the Car,’ etc. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This is a re-issue of Anthony Hope’s first novel. It has been out of print for some 
years, and in view of the great popularity of the author, it has been reprinted. It 
is a story of political adventure in South America, and is rather in the style of 
©The Prisoner of Zenda.’ 


Conan Doyle) ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. Conan 
Doy Le, Author of ‘The White Company,’ ‘ The Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes,’ etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The reader will find in it some perfectly constructed stories, the memory of which 
will haunt him long after he has laid it down. The author again reveals himself 
as a keenly sympathetic observer of life and a master of vigorous impressive narra- 
tive.'—Vorkshire Post. 


‘The book is, indeed, composed of leaves from life, and is far and away the best 
view that has been vouchsafed us behind the scenes of the consulting-room. It is 
very superior to ‘‘ The Diary of a late Physician.” ’—///ustrated London News. 


‘Dr. Doyle wields a cunning pen, as all the world now knows. His deft touch is 
seen to perfection in these short sketches—these ‘‘ facts and fancies of medical 
life,” as he calls them. Every page reveals the literary artist, the keen observer, 
the trained delineator of human nature, its weal and its woe.’—/reeman's Journal. 


‘These tales are skilful, attractive, and eminently suited to give relief to the mind 
of a reader in quest of distraction.’—A theneum. 


‘The book is one to buy as well as to borrow, and that it will repay both buyer and 
borrower with interest.'—Sunday Times. 


‘It is quite safe to assert that no one who begins to read ‘ Round the Red Lamp’ 
will voluntarily lay the book aside until every one of its fascinating pages has 
been perused.’—Lady. 


‘No paws fotsetinlg and occasionally sensational stories have appeared than these.’ 
—Punc 
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Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By STANLEY 
WEyMAN, Author of ‘A Gentleman of France.’ With Twelve IIlus- 
trations by R. Caton Woodville. Stxth Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


A cheaper edition of a book which won instant popularity. No unfavourable review 
occurred, and most critics spoke in terms of enthusiastic admiration. The ‘ West- 
minster Gazette’ called it ‘a Zook of which we have read every word for the sheer 
pleasure of reading, and which we put down with a pang that we cannot forget 
it all and start again.’ The ‘Daily Chronicle’ said that ‘every one who reads 
books at all must read this thrilling romance, from the first page of which to the 
last the breathless reader is haled along.’ Italso called the book ‘ an inspiration 
of manliness and courage.’ The ‘Globe’ called it ‘a delightful tale of chivalry 
and adventure, vivid and dramatic, with a wholesome modesty and reverence 

Jor the highest. 


E. F. Benson, DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 
BENSON. Crown 8vo, Fourteenth Edition. 6s. 


A story of society which attracted by its brilliance universal attention. The best 
critics were cordial in their praise. The ‘Guardian’ spoke of ‘ Dodo’ as ‘un- 
usually clever and interesting’; the ‘Spectator’ called it ‘a delightfully witty 
sketch of society ;’ the ‘Speaker’ said the dialogue was ‘a ferfetual feast of 
epigram and paradox’; the ‘Atheneum’ spoke of the author as ‘a writer 
oo exceptional ability’ ; the ‘Academy’ praised his ' amazing cleverness ;’ 
the ‘World’ said the book was ‘ drilliantly written’; and half-a-dozen papers 
declared there was ‘ not a dull page in the book.' 


E.F. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. BENsoN, Author of 
*“Dodo.’ Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Of Mr. Benson’s second novel the ‘Birmingham Post’ says it is ‘weld written, 
stimulating, unconventional, and, in a word, characteristic’: the ‘ National 
Observer’ congratulates Mr. Benson upon ‘an exceptional achievement,’ and 
calls the book ‘a notable advance on his previous work.’ 


Baring Gould. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of 
the Cornish Coast. By S. BARING GOULD. 2th Edition. 6s. 


Baring Gould. MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
By S. Baring Goutp. Third Edition, 6s. 


A story of Devon life. The ‘Graphic’ speaks of itas ‘a novel of vigorous humour and 
sustained power’ ; the ‘Sussex Daily News’ says that ‘ the swing of the narrative 
ts splendid’; and the ‘Speaker’ mentions its ‘ évight tmaginative power.’ 


Baring Gould. CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. BARING GOULD. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Romance of the Ely Fen District in 1815, which the ‘ Westminster Gazette’ calls 
‘a powerful drama of human passion’; and the ‘ National Observer’ ‘a story 
worthy the author.’ 


Baring Gould. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Barinc 
Goutp. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The ‘Glasgow Herald’ says that ‘ the scenery ts admirable, and the dramatic inci- 
dents are most striking.’ The ‘Westminster Gazette’ calls the book ‘strong, 
interesting, and clever.’ ‘Punch’ says that ‘you cannot put it down until you 
have finished it.'! ‘The Sussex Daily News’ says that it ‘can be heartily recom- 
mended to all who care for cleanly, energetic, and interesting fiction.’ 
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Baring Gould. KITTY ALONE. By S. BARING GOULD, 
Author of ‘Mehalah,’ ‘Cheap Jack Zita,’ etc. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


“A strong and original story, teeming with graphic description, stirring incident, 
and, above all, with vivid and enthralling human interest.’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘ Brisk, clever, keen, healthy, humorous, and interesting.’—National Observer. 

‘ Full of quaint and delightful studies of character.’—Bristol Mercury. : 


W.E. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W.E. Norris, Author 
of ‘ Mdlle. de Mersac,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ “Matthew Austin” may safely be pronounced one of the most intellectually satis- 

factory and morally bracing novels of the current year.’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘The characters are carefully and cleverly drawn, and the story is ingenious and 
interesting.’—Guardian. 

Mr. W. E. Norris is always happy in his delineation of every-day experiences, but 
rarely has he been brighter or breezier than in ‘‘ Matthew Austin.” The pictures 
are in Mr. Norris's pleasantest vein, while running through the entire story is a 
felicity of style and wholesomeness of tone which one is accustomed to find in the 
novels of this favourite author.’—Scofsman. 

‘Mr. Norris writes as an educated and shrewd observer, and as a gentleman.’— 

Pall Mall Budget. 


W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
*Mademoiselle de Mersac.’ Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The characters are delineated by the author with his characteristic skill and 
vivacity, and the story is told with that ease of manners and Thackerayean in- 
sight which give strength of flavour to Mr. Norris’s novels No one can depict 
the Englishwoman of the better classes with more subtlety.’—Glasgow Heath 

‘Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstbourne, at once 
unconventional and very true to the conventionalities of life, weak and strong in 
a breath, capable of inane follies and heroic decisions, yet not so definitely por- 
trayed as to relieve a reader of the necessity of study on his own behalk’— 
Atheneum. 


Gilbert Parker. MRS. FALCHION. By GILBERT PARKER, 
Author of ‘ Pierre and His People.’ New Edition. 6s. 


Mr. Parker's second book has received a warm welcome. The ‘Athenzum’ called 
it ‘a splendid study of character’ ; the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ spoke ofthe writing as 
‘ but little behind anything that has been done by any writer of our time *; the 
St. James’s’ called it ‘a very striking and admirable novel’; and the ‘ West- 
minster Gazette’ applied to it the epithet of ‘ distinguished.’ 


Gilbert Parker. PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By GILBert 
PARKER. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr. 
Parker's style.’—Daily Telegraph. 


Gilbert Parker. THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. By 
GILBERT PARKER, Author of ‘Pierre and His People,’ ‘Mrs. 
Falchion,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The plot is original and one difficult to work out; but Mr. Parker has done it with 
great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in this original, fresh, 
and well-told tale must be a dull person indeed.’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘A strong and successful piece of workmanship. The portrait of Lali, strong, digni- 
fied, and pure, is exceptionally well drawn.'—Manchester Guardian. 

‘A very pretty and interesting story, and Mr. Parker tells it with much skill, The 
story is one to be read.’—S?. James's Gazette. 
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Gilbert Parker. THE TRAILOF THE SWORD. By GILBERT 
PARKER, Author of ‘ Pierre and his People,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A historical romance dealing with a stirring period in the history of Canada. 


Arthur Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By ARTHUR 
MoRRISON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. He tells a plain, unvarnished 
tale, and the very truth of it makes for beauty. In the true humanity of the book 
lies its justification, the permanence of its interest, and its indubitable triumph.’— 
Atheneum. 

‘Each story is complete in itself, vivid, engrossing. His work is literature, and 
literature of a high order.’—Realm. 

"A great book. The author’s method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us a master hand. The book is simply 
appalling and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous also; without humour 
it would not make the mark it is certain to make.’— World. 

* Mr. Morrison has shot the flashlight of his unmistakable genius. The literary 
workmanship is of the highest order.’—A derdeen Press. 

* Powerful pictures from the lower social depths.’—Morning Post. 


Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By ROBERT 
Barr, Author of ‘From Whose Bourne,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘A delightful romance with experiences strange and exciting. There are two pretty 
girls in the story, both the heroes fall in love, and the development of this thread 
of the tale is in all respects charming. The dialogue is always bright and witty ; 
the scenes are depicted briefly and effectively ; and there is no incident from first 
to last that one would wish to have omitted.’—Scotsman. 

Pryce. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By RICHARD PRYCE, 
Author of ‘Miss Maxwell’s Affections,’ ‘The Quiet Mrs, Fleming,’ 
etc. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* Mr. Pryce’s work recalls the style of Octave Feuillet, by its clearness, conciseness, 
its literary reserve.’—A theneum. 


Marriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 
Sketches. By H. B. Marriotr Watson, Author of ‘The Web 
of the Spider.’ Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


* By all those who delight in the uses of words, who rate the exercise of prose above 
the exercise of verse, who rejoice in all proofs of its delicacy and its strength, who 
believe that English prose is chief among the moulds of thought, by these 
Mr. Marriott Watson's book will be welcomed.’—National Observer. 


Gilchrist. THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray GILCHRIST. 
Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


*The author's faults are atoned for by certain positive and admirable merits. The 
romances have not their counterpart in modern literature, and to read them is a 
unique experience.'—NVational Observer. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Edna Lyall DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By 


Epna LyALt, Author of ‘Donovan,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Baring Gould. ARMINELL: A Social Romance. By S. 
BARING GovLp, New Edition. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 
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Baring Gould. URITH: A Storyof Dartmoor. By S. BARING 
GouLp. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘The author is at his best.'—77zmes. 
‘ He has nearly reached the high water-mark of ‘‘ Mehalah.” ’—National Observer. 


Baring Gould. MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stories. 
By S. BARING GOULD. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Baring Gould. JACQUETTA, and other Stories. By S. BARING 
GOULD. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Gray. ELSA. A Novel. By E. M‘QUEEN GRAY. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


‘A charming novel. The characters are not only powerful sketches, but minutely 
and carefully finished portraits.'—Guardian,. 


J. H. Pearce. JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. PEARCE, Author of 
‘Esther Pentreath.’ Mew Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A tragic story of Cornish life by a writer of remarkable power, whose first novel has 
been highly praised by Mr. Gladstone. 

The ‘Spectator’ speaks of Mr. Pearce as ‘a writer of exceptional power’; the ‘Daily 
Telegraph’ calls the book ‘powerful and picturesque’; the ‘ Birmingham Post’ 
asserts that it is ‘a novel of high quality.’ 


Clark Russell MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
CLARK RussELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


X. L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and Other Stories. 
By X. L. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


‘ Distinctly original and in the highest degree imaginative. The conception is almost 
as lofty as Milton’s.’—Sfectator. 

‘Original to a degree of originality that may be called primitive—a kind of passion- 
ate directness that absolutely absorbs us.’—Saturday Review. 

‘Of powerful interest. There is something startlingly original in the treatment of the 
themes. The terrible realism leaves no doubt of the author's power.’—A theneum. 

‘The stories possess the rare merit of originality.'—Speaker. 


O'Grady. THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. A Romance of 
the Heroic Age of Ireland. By STanpDIsH O’GRADyY, Author of 
‘Finn and his Companions,’ etc. Illustrated by MURRAY SMITH. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘A flashlight thrown on the greatness and splendour of our ancestors. Redolent of 
freshness and purity.'— Cork Herald. : : . 

‘The sugg :stions of mystery, the rapid and exciting action, are superb poetic effects.’ 
— Speaker. 

‘For light and colour it resembles nothing so much as a Swiss dawn.’—Manchester 
Guardian, 


* A romance extremely fascinating and admirably well knit.’"—Saturday Review. 


Constance Smithh A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
By ConsTANcE SMITH, Author of ‘The Repentance of Paul Went- 
worth,’ etc. Mew Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Author of ‘Vera. THE DANCE OF THE HOURS, By 
the Author of ‘Vera.’ Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Esmé Stuart. A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esme Stuart, 
Author of ‘Muriel’s Marriage,’ ‘Virginié’s Husband,’ etc. Mew 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


*The story is well written, and some of the scenes show great dramatic power.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


Fenn. THE STAR GAZERS. By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of ‘ Eli’s Children,’ etc. Mew Edition. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


* A stirring romance.’— Western Morning News. 
*Told with all the dramatic power for which Mr. Fenn is conspicuous.’—Bradford 
Observer. 


Dickinson. A VICAR’S WIFE. By EVELYN DICKINSON. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Prowse. THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. ORTON PROWSE. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Grey. THE STORY OF CHRIS. By RowLanp GREY. 
Crown 8vo,. 55. 


Lynn Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON, Christian and Communist. By E. Lynn Linton. Eleventh 
Edition. ost 8vo. Is. 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS 


A Series of Novels by popular Authors, tastefully 2 6 
bound in cloth. 


1. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
2. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

3. MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

4. HOVENDEN, V.C. .By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

5. EL’S CHILDREN. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

6. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

7. DISARMED. By M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 

8 A LOST ILLUSION. By LEsLi£ KEITH. 

g. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

1o. IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of ‘Indian 

Idylls.’ 

11, MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M‘QuEEN GRAY. 
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12, A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. COBBAN. 
13. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E, Norris. 
14. JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. Norris. 

Other volumes will be announced in due course. 


Books for Boys and Girls 


Baring Gould. THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. 
BARING GOULD, Author of ‘Mehalah,’ etc. With Twenty-nine 
Illustrations by J. Moyr SMITH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A stirring story of Iceland, written for boys by the author of ‘ In the Roar of the Sea. 


Cuthell. TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING, By 
EpirH E, CUTHELL. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt edges. 35. Od. 

Another story, with a dog hero, by the author of the very popular ‘Only a Guard- 
Room Dog.’ 


Blake. TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. BLAKE, Author of 
‘The Siege of Norwich Castle.’ With 36 Illustrations. Crown 
20, 35. 6d. 
A story peas life for children. 


Cuthell ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Mrs, CUTHELL. 
With 16 Illustrations by W. PARKINSON. Sguare Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


‘This is a charming story. Tangle was but a little mongrel Skye terrier, but he had a 
big heart in his little body, and played a hero’s part more than once. The book 
can be warmly recommended.’—Standard. 


Collingwood. THE DOCTOR OF THEJULIET. By HARRY 
CoLLINGwoopD, Author of ‘The Pirate Island,’ etc. Illustrated by 
GORDON BROWNE. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 


‘The Doctor of the Juliet,’ well illustrated by Gordon Browne, is one of Harry 
Collingwood’s best efforts.’—Morning Post. 


Clark Russell. MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. By 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Clark Russell’s story of ‘‘ Master Rockafellar’s Voyage” will be among the 
favourites of the Christmas books. There is a rattle and ‘ go” all through it, and 
its illustrations are charming in themselves, and very much above the average in 
the way in which they are produced.'—Guardian. 


Manville Fenn. SYD BELTON: Or, The Boy who would not 
go to Sea, By G. MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘In the King’s 
Name,’ etc. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. Crown $v0. 35. 6d. 


‘Who among the young story-reading public will not rejoice at the sight of the old 
combination, so often proved admirable—a story by Manville Fenn, illustrated 
by Gordon Browne? The story, too, is one of the good old sort, full of life and 
vigour, breeziness and fun.’—Journal of Education, 
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The Peacock Library 


A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, 
handsomely bound in blue and silver, and well illustrated. 6 
Crown 8vo. 


1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. WALFORD. 
2. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


3. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the 
Author of ‘ Mdle Mori.’ 


. DUMPS. By Mrs. PARR, Author of ‘Adam and Eve.’ 
OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. MEADE. 

pA GIRL, OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. MEADE. 
jae PoyY GIPSY. By L. T. MEADE. 25. 6d. 

. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. MEADE, 

. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 
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University Extension Series 


A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home reading circles. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
broad and philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown 8vo. Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 
The following volumes are ready :— 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE 
B. Grpsins, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden 
Prizeman. Fourth Edition. With Mapsand Plans. 35. 


‘A compact and clear story of our industrial development. A study of this concise 
but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomena of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congrat- 
ulated on this first volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumes of the series.'— University Extension Journal, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
L. L. Pricsz, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon, 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor, By J. A. Hopson, M.A. Sccond Edition. 


VICTORIAN POETS. By A. SHARP. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. SyMES, M.A. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. GRANGER, M.A., Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at University College, Nottingham. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. By 
G. Masser, Kew Gardens. With Illustrations. 


AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. LEWES, M.A. Illustrated. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. 
Kimmins, M.A. Camb. Illustrated. 


THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, M.A. 
Illustrated. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. DE B. GIBBINS, M.A. 


ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. HEwIns, B.A. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of 
Chemistry. By M. M. Pattison Murr, M.A. Illustrated. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M.C. 
Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. 35. 6d. 


THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. By R. A. Grecory. With numerous Illustrations. 


METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. 
By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By GEORGE 
J. Burcu, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 35. 


THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By EVAN 
SMALL, M.A. J//ustrated. 


INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEOBALD, M.A. J/lustrated. 


Social Questions of To-day 


Edited by H. pz B. GIBBINS, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 6 
A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, a: 


and industrial interest that are at the present moment fore- 
most in the public mind. Each volume of the series is written by an 
author who is an acknowledged authority upon the subject with which 
he deals. 
The following Volumes of the Series are ready :— 

TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND OLD. By G. HOWELL, 

M.P., Author of ‘The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.’ Second 

* Edition, 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. 
Horyoakg, Author of ‘ The History of Co-operation.’ 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. FROME WILKINSON, M.A, 
Author of ‘ The Friendly Society Movement.’ 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hopson, M.A. Second Edition. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. BASTABLE, 
M.A., Professor of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin, 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. WILKINS, B.A., Secretary 
to the Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By HAROLD Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. DE B, GIBBINS 
and R, A. HADFIELD, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural 
Depopulation. By H. E. Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS: As affecting Commerce 
and Industry. By J. STEPHEN JEANS, M.R.I., F.S.S. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. COOKE TAYLOR. 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By GERTRUDE 
TUCKWELL, 


WOMEN’S WORK. By Lapy DILKE, Miss BULLEY, and 
Miss WHITLEY. 


Classical Translations 


Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 


Messrs. Methuen propose to issue a New Series of Translations from 
the Greek and Latin Classics. They have enlisted the services of some 
of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that 
the Series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as well as by 
scholarly accuracy. 

Crown 8vo. Finely printed and bound in blue buckram, 


CICERO—De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M.A,, 
Assistant Master at Clifton. 35, 6d. 
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AZSCHYLUS—Agamemnon, Chéephoroe, Eumenides. Trans- 
lated by Lewis CAMPBELL, LL.D., late Professor of Greek at St. 
Andrews. 55. 

LUCIAN—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, 
The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood), Translated by 
S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton; late Scholar of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 35. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES—Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
MorsHEAD, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford ; Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 25. 6d. 

TACITUS—Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. 
TowNSHEND, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

CICERO—Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic I1., 
In Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D. BLAKIsTON, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 5s. 


Methuen’s Commercial Series 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZA- 
BETH TO VICTORIA. By H. pg B. Grspins, M.A., Author 
of ‘The Industrial History of England,’ etc., etc. 2s. 

A MANUAL OF FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE. By S. E. Batty, Modern Language Master at 
the Manchester Grammar School. 25. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with special reference to Trade 
Routes, New Markets, and Manufacturing Districts, By L. D. 
Lypg, M.A., of The Academy, Glasgow. 2s. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. DE B. 
GrpBins, M.A. Is. 6d. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 
M.A. Is. 6d. ) 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. JAcKsoNn, M.A. 15. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. TAYLOR, 
M.A. Is, 6d. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. By S. E. BALLy. 
Is, 6d. 
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